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A_ GUIDE FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 








CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico 
St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 


offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 
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CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 
519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street, Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON W. VA.—Union Bank Bldg. CHARLESTON, W. 
Va.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co. A 
modern service that satisfies its clients. 





KANSAS CITY—National Displays Co., 3025% Troost Ave. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as 
Trenton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“merchandised” 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet, “Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW JERSEY—New Jersey Window Display Service, Inc., 
Orange, N. J. A reliable and modern window display service, 
offering the finest type of window display installations through- 
out the state. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd.. Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 
list of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 


personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn, vice-president and sales 
manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main 
Street. Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display 
play service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 
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COVER 


The cover illustration on this issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD is a display creation of Eric J. Ostrom, 
Klopfenstein's, Seattle, Wash. 


The display is presented as a very positive ex- 
ample of America's changing men's wear displays 
—see article in this issue. Ostrom's Holeproof 
display uses definite geometrical principles in the 
presentation of the merchandise. The display has 
line, form, balance, angles, contrast, height, per- 
spective, and order. 
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Selling: the: Boek: oo eek A STORE'S TRIPLE THREAT: SALES 
Re By J. Culver Hill FORCE, ADVERTISING, DISPLAY. 

America's Changing Displays — ‘White NO ROOM FOR WINDOW TRIMMERS 
Goods" HERE, BUT RATHER, "SHOW SELLERS!" 


IN OTHER WORDS, LET DISPLAYMEN 
REGARD THEMSELVES PROPERLY — AS 
ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT SELL- 
ING AGENCIES IN THE STORE. 


H. F. WENDEL, LIPMAN WOLFE’S. 


A New Men's Wear Front.......... 
........By Bernard Himes 
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THE WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL 


may not contain such excellent display reproductions of modern Continental merchandise 
displays as shown above, but The Window DISPLAY MANUAL explains and illus- 
trates very thoroughly every display fundamental used to produce such splendid win- 
dow creations. The Window DISPLAY MANUAL devotes entire chapters to such im- 
portant display fundamentals as: The Four Set-Up Methods, Group Placement, Height, 
Balance, Angles, The Grouping of the Fixtures, The Set-Up Construction of a Window, 
Contrast in Display, and many others. Once the displayman understands these fun- 
damentals he will be capable of creating his own Continental displays because he will 
have a keen appreciation of the laws which govern the correct presentation of mer- 
chandise at the “Point-of-Sale” ... . The Publishers of The Window DISPLAY 
MANUAL can give this book no higher recommendation . . . Whether the displayman 
is interested in developing modern Continental displays or is just interested in devel- 
oping modern displays or is just interested in improving his present window creations, 
he must have a comprehensive appreciation of correct display fundamentals—and The 


Window DISPLAY MANUAL assures that appreciation. 





DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘ 
[] Enclosed find $5.00, for which send a copy of : 

Window DISPLAY MANUAL, postpaid. ‘ 
C] Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me a copy 
of Window DISPLAY MANUAL, postpaid, ‘ 











$5.00 A COPY POSTPAID 











or enter (or extend) my subscription to 
DISPLAY WORLD for one year. (Foreign 
and Canada, $8.00.) 











ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 
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Relation of Lishting to 





In presenting this paper, the author has 
departed somewhat from a strictly techni- 
cal treatment of the subject of illumination, 
in an endeavor to convey a clarified con- 
ception of the essential qualifications gov- 
erning its application in the field of retail 
merchandising, together with certain related 
economic considerations involved. It is ob- 
vious that there are many factors entering 
into the use of illumination in this field, 
which are outside of the realm of engineer- 
ing and where it must necessarily be viewed 
from the standpoint of its relation to the 
display and sale of merchandise. It is the 
purpose of this paper to create a better un- 
derstanding, on the part of those engaged 
in the lighting industry, of these essentials. 

It is, perhaps, not an extravagant state- 
ment to say that in the development of 
artificial lighting, is written the story of 
the growth and importance of retail mer- 
chandising throughout the world. Primitive 
merchandising, dating back many centuries, 
was conducted largely in out-of-door ba- 
zaars and booths along the principal ave- 
nues of travel, and trading was conducted 
principally during daylight hours. At a 
later date, came shops and indoor booths, 
requiring some means of illumination, ob- 
tained from oil lamps and candles, to be 
followed in later centuries by other forms 
of illumination, such as kerosene lamps and 
the fish tail gas burner, to be superseded 
by the gas mantle, arc lamp and later by 
the carbon filament incandescent lamp, cul- 
minating in the modern type of tungsten 
gas-filled lamp. During this transition pe- 
riod in merchandising, improved means of 
illumination played an important role as one 
of the principal factors in the upbuilding 
of the industry to its present proportions and 
importance. 

It is obvious that this development and 
growth would have been practically impos- 
sible, without adequate means of illumina- 
tion and furthermore, this establishes the 
indisputable conclusion that illumination is 





*From a paper delivered by Mr. Pearson at the 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 


By FREDERICK J. PEARSON* 


Consulting Engineer, Merchandise Mart, 


Chicago, Illinois 


a prime requisite and to a large degree, the 
life blood of the retail business. Without 
it, no store can expect to function or sur- 
vive in the field of merchandising. While 
primitive modes of illumination probably 
served the single purpose of aiding in the 
display and sale of goods, modern methods 
of store lighting serve many purposes aside 
from this function, embracing utility, orna- 
mentation, safety and sanitation. Light adds 
te cheerfulness, comfort, beauty and health, 
as well as convenience and efficiency—all of 
immeasurable importance in the economic 
and social life of the community and in this 
way has been an outstanding contribution to 
modern civilization. 

When considered in its broad aspect, the 
art of illumination, as applied to merchan- 
dising, has not been fully envisioned, or its 
value as a sales producing medium ap- 
preciated to the extent and possibilities of 
achievement. There are many reasons for 
this situation, among which may be in- 
cluded a lack of initiative on the part of 
executives and merchants in recognizing the 
importance of adopting improved methods 
of lighting for merchandising purposes, in 
place of antiquated systems. 

In designing a lighting system for any 
type of store, it must be constantly kept 
in mind that the problem is not merely the 
illumination of a building, which may be ac- 
complished in many ways, but that the pri- 
mary purpose of a store’s lighting system 
is to secure maximum turn-over, sales vol- 
ume and profit, at the highest efficiency and 
least cost of operation. 

It must be realized that the use of arti- 
ficial lighting in the commercia! field has 
undergone radical changes, improvements 
and diversity of application during the past 
ten years. What may have been considered 
efficient and effective lighting a few years 
ago would prove totally inadequate today. 
Furthermore, both merchants and customers 
have become progressively more light con- 
scious, due to experience with increased in- 
tensities and more prolific use of artificial 
illumination. It is, therefore, quite impor- 
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tant to maintain such adjustments in light- 
ing methods as will conform with these con- 
stantly changing conditions and standards. 

Illumination for merchandising purposes 
comprises other factors of equal importance 
with intensity, such as distribution, diffu- 
sion, color, reflection, projection, absorp- 
tion, shadow and silhouette effects. The 
choice of lighting for any department or line 
of merchandise should take into considera- 
tion the characteristics which tend to em- 
phasize the. value, texture, construction, 
color and novelty of the merchandise of- 
fered and to a certain degree sales psychol- 
ogy, also what may be referred to as light- 
ing for quality selection, as distinguished 
from lighting, which emphasizes the utili- 
tarian and artistic characteristics of mer- 
chandise. 

Naturally, merchandise used or worn un- 
der artificial illumination should be selected 
under similar lighting conditions, while 
merchandise for street or daylight wear, 
where color values are of importance, 
should be selected under natural or daylight 
illumination. 

Inasmuch as it is quite impractical in 
many stores to provide actual daylighting 
due to the location of departments, remote 
from windows or other sources of daylight, 
or to dark or cloudy conditions, it becomes 
necessary to provide some sort of artificial 
daylight by means of filtering glassware. 
This type of illumination, however, should 
be confined to localized lighting and not 
form a part of the general illumination 
system. 

In any discussion of the application of 
light to merchandising, there must ever be 
kept in mind the distinction between purely 
objective seeing in contra-distinction to what 
might be called impressionable seeing; that 
is to say—one may observe a beautiful arti- 
cle of pottery under certain lighting condi- 
tions and merely recognize the article as, 
say, a vase. Then by some slight change in 
the character, color or position of the light 
source, or possibly the introduction of 
shadow—the observer becomes conscious of 
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something more than a mere vase and is 
impressed with its beauty, design and qual- 
ity, thus stimulating a desire of acquisition 
or possession. 

It is here that technique in the use of arti- 
ficial illumination plays an important part, 
while perhaps somewhat outside of the 
scope of the engineer, but more properly 
within the realm of the artist, the display 
manager, and merchandising personnel, it 
places in the hands of both the engineer and 
artisan means for the creation of various 
subtle and modulated lighting effects, which 
may be employed as a powerful means of 
sales stimulation, particularly in connection 
with show window illumination and special 
display purposes. 

In general, the character of department 
store lighting falls into the following classi- 
fications: First, general illumination; sec- 
ond, localized lighting; third, decorative 
lighting; fourth, display lighting. 

Considered in this order, first—general il- 
lumination includes a more or less typical 
and uniform system of lighting throughout 
the store of the correct quality, intensity 
and uniform distribution, with due regard 
for the various physical, architectural and 
dimensional characteristics of the building. 

Second—localized lighting includes such 
illumination as required to supplement the 
general lighting system in such portions of 
the premises as required to emphasize spe- 
cial features of the building or merchandise, 
work rooms, and utility departments. 

Third—decorative lighting includes such 
special lighting as may be required for 
purely decorative or architectural purposes, 
with proper consideration as to type, color 
and intensity. 


Fourth—display lighting embraces such 
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additional lighting as may be required for 
emphasizing the display of merchandise, 
which would include floor cases, display 
cases, show windows, etc. 

The general lighting on the various floors 
should be designed with reference to the 
relative location of the floor and the char- 
acter of merchandise carried thereon, and 
in general should conform to the following. 

Inasmuch as the basement and sub-base- 
ments are below grade and generally with- 
out daylight illumination, and furthermore, 
since considerable resistance is encountered 
in securing a proportionate flow of traffic 
to these floors, it is customary to resort to 
special merchandising methods and attrac- 
tive prices, supplemented by an inviting and 
cheerful atmosphere. In securing such con- 
ditions, ample illumination becomes a prom- 
inent factor; therefore, the intensity and 
wattage per square foot may with advantage 
be relatively high. 

First floors require special consideration 
as regards architectural and decorative treat- 
ment, such as higher ceilings. Where there 
are mezzanine floors, central court, and 
vaulted or domed ceilings, the general light- 
ing system should be designed not only 
from the standpoint of proper illumination 
of merchandise, but with due regard for 
scale and perspective. 


—The showrcom interior reproduced im- 
mediately below is from the Rockford 
Electric Company, Rockford, Ill. The gen- 
eral indirect lighting provided by Curtis 
wall urns, each equipped with X-ray re- 
flector for a 300- or 500-watt lamp. The 
ceiling units each containing a 300-watt 
X-ray reflector, produce a concentroted 
direct light to accentuate articles placed 
under them— 
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Intensities should’) be somewhat higher 
than for upper floors in order to reduce 
the contrast between daylight and interior 
intensities to such a degree that the effect 
of the transition from street to interior of 
the store will be less pronounced upon cus- 
tomers. 

The general lighting of upper floors 
should be of character and intensity suitable 
to the various lines of merchandise carried 
thereon, including such local and decorative 
lighting as will emphasize and add to the 
artistic attractiveness of the various depart- 
ments. 

The schedules of foot-candle intensities, 
indicated in the Illuminating Engineering 
Society and Franklin Codes, are in general 
agreement with average practice and have 
proven fairly satisfactory with occasional 
modification to meet local conditions. As 
heretofore mentioned, these values are prob- 
ably the most authoritative available for 
use in designing lighting systems. While 
the minimum intensities indicated are to be 
regarded as fairly satisfactory, in the ma- 
jority of cases, especially as regards base- 
ment and first floor, the higher values are 
desirable. 

It must also be borne in mind that the 
matter of uniform distribution is of vital 
importance, requiring specific observance as 
regards the correct spacing and height of 
units employed. The various lines of mer- 
chandise carried in departmental and other 
stores are susceptible of individual consid- 
eration, as to the most suitable character 
and intensity of lighting to be provided. 

The value of intensities used in the fol- 
lowing discussion are approximately as fol- 
lows: High, 8 to 12 footcandles; medium, 
6 to 8 footcandles; low, 3 to 6 footcandles. 
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These values are, however, arbitrary and 
subject to such adjustment as may be neces- 
sary to bring them within practical require- 
ments. 

Lines of merchandise generally carried on 
the first floor, including hosiery, leather 
goods, gloves, laces and trimmings, toilet 
goods, notions, men’s furnishings, novelty 
jewelry, handkerchiefs, stationery, etc., are 
for the most part carried in floor cases and 
on tables or counters and share in the rela- 
tively high intensity of the first floor gen- 
eral lighting. However, these lines depend 
largely upon local reflector case lighting, 
which should be generously employed. There 
should also be provided local artificial or 
daylight facilities where required. 

Diamonds and jewelry should have rela- 
tively high intensity of general lighting, 
with reflector case lighting as _ required. 
Novelty jewelry on open display can be fur- 
ther emphasized by appropriate local light- 
ing. 

Piece goods, including silks, velvets, and 
woolens, require relatively high intensity, 
due to the high absorption factor of the 
darker shades and the sales value is iargely 
dependent upon the general lighting system, 
supplemented by local daylight or color 
matching facilities. 

Domestics, prints and other cotton tex- 
tiles should have lighting of medium in- 
tensity of the same character, also color 
matching facilities. 

Corsets, silk and rayon underwear and 
lingerie require medium lighting, with lo- 
calized display case lighting. 

White goods, blankets and bedding require 
lighting of fairly good intensity and all dis- 
play cases for fancy lines should have lo- 
calized reflector illumination. 


Women’s and childrens’ shoes should have 
general lighting of fairly good intensity, 


—The formal and informal evening fash- 
ions display, produced several seasons 
ago for the Wm. Hengerer Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., presents a splendid ex- 
ample of effective general and concen- 
trated show window illumination. The 
general illumination of the window is of 
sufficient intensity to feature all merchan- 
dise, while the concentrated light accen- 
tuates certain background or merchandise 
features— 


with such reflector lighting as is required 
for display cases. 

Men’s and boys’ clothing require medium 
intensity and with such localized reflector 
lighting as required in display cases and 
also evening and daylight try-on rooms. 

Women’s and misses’ ready-to-wear should 
be provided with lighting of fairly high in- 
tensity, over the entire sales area, with such 
localized reflector lighting as required in 
costume display cases. Special evening and 
artificial daylight rooms are also essential 
to this department. 

Millinery requires general lighting of me- 
dium intensity, together with such local and 
decorative lighting as required. 

Curtains and draperies require general 
lighting of medium intensity, together with 
localized daylight or color matching facili- 
ties. 

Cut-glass, china and stemware lean to 
lighting of medium intensity, preferably of 
the indirect type, with the exception of mer- 
chandise displayed on shelving which must 
be supplemented by localized or reflector 
lighting. These lines may be further empha- 
sized by the use of indirect, portable or table 
lamps. 

Floor coverings, such as domestic. rugs 
and carpets, demand lighting of sufficient 
intensity and character to bring out the de- 
sign, quality, colors and construction of the 


fabric and pile, some purchasers preferring 
to select rugs and carpets under daylight or 
natural illumination, while others prefer 
artificial lighting. These lines also offer an 
opportunity for the use of localized and spot 
lighting, especially oriental rugs. 

Furniture, bric-a-brac, antiques and ob- 
jects d’art require lighting of rather low 
intensity and warmth, offering considerable 
opportunity for decorative and color light- 
ing. 

Sporting goods require medium general 
lighting with such reflector case lighting as 
required, also colored and spot lighting may 
be advantageously employed in special dis- 
plays. 

Grocery, bakery, meat and fish depart- 
ments should be provided with general light- 
ing of ample intensity and such localized 
lighting as is required for display purposes. 

Restaurants and tea rooms require light- 
ing of relatively moderate intensity, together 
with decorative and local table lighting. 

With reference to the smaller type of 
store, such as specialty shops, grocery stores, 
meat markets and drug stores, the lighting 
of this class of store or shop presents a 
problem somewhat different from the larger 
or department stores, each requiring spe- 
cial consideration. 

Specialty shops dealing in men’s and 
women’s wear are usually of uniform dimen- 
sions, employing a limited number of high- 
wattage units and relatively high intensity, 
supplemented by localized display lighting. 

In these specialty shops, show windows 
are of paramount importance, so much so 
that they constitute the shop’s principal 
source of publicity and its sales producing 
medium, being far superior and more eco- 
nomical than other methods of: advertising. 

Drug stores usually employ medium watt- 
age units arranged on ‘close centers on 

[Continued on page 32] 
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International Silver Co.’s 
Sales Service Institute 


On January 1 a new chapter in merchan- 
dising methods began, with the formal open- 
ing of the Sales Service Institute of Inter- 
national Silver Company of Meriden, Conn. 
The institute is an innovation that may well 
mark a new era in selling methods, and, as 
such, is of vital interest to the entire busi- 
ness world. It is the result of a plan that 
has taken time in its development and it 
looks a long way ahead into the future. In- 
cidentally, it betokens an optimistic spirit 
and a large degree of faith in American 
business. 

On December 12 the institute was opened 
for a preview with leading editors of maga- 
zines and departments, and others interested 
in interior decoration and household affairs 
as its guests. 

The institute occupies a large building on 
Colony street, Meriden, near the executive 
offices of the International Silver Company 
and adjacent to the company’s factories in 
Meriden and Wallingford. Twenty thousand 
square feet of floor space are given 1p to 
display rooms and offices. The corridors 
are lined with show windows and every- 
where silverware is on display, presenting 
the many lines of International manufac- 
turers. 

Each of the rooms has a color motif of 
its own; the furniture and display stands 
and tables were made in the huge workshop 
in the building, following the designs of the 
institute itself. The floors are beautifully 
modern in appearance. Handsome lamps 
shed a soit, indirect light that sets off the 
silverware to advantage. 

The silverware itself would constitute an 
exposition, so extensive are the lines and so 
effectively are they grouped. Each line oc- 
cupies one or more individual rooms—and 


here are displayed the finest and most 


exquisite sterling, high quality plated ware, 
less expensive plate ... one room devoted 
to trophies, and so on. 

But the institute is more than a series of 
show rooms; it offers a brilliant object les- 
son for the silverware merchant who wishes 
to know how best to display his wares. It 
is also planned to offer programs of an edu- 
cational nature, all with the idea of helping 
the retailer in his everyday problems. 

In addition to the rooms devoted to the 
display of particular lines, there is a charm- 
ing reception room, decorated in black and 
Chinese red, a spacious auditorium, and 
other rooms more or less general in char- 
acter. If the thing had been planned and 
carried out by an entire industry, it would 
have been a notable achievement, but con- 
ceived by an individual concern, as it is, it 
is all the more remarkable. 


By GEORGE MORRISON 
International Silver Company 


Meriden, Conn. 


The institute is a genuinely forward step 
in the art of merchandising. Coming at this 
time, its establishment took real courage— 
not to say audacity. It is an encouraging 
note in the attempt of American business to 
shake off the last of its mourning garments 
and step out from the shadow of the depres- 
sion. 

Those who had been familiar with the 
building which houses the institute in times 
past could hardly believe it possible to cre- 
ate such an exposition from the old factory 
building, the southerly portion of which was 
built over fifty years ago by the Old Meriden 
Silver Plate Company, and the northerly 
portion about twenty-five years ago by the 
Barbour Silver Company, successor. 

On the street floor, in the room formerly 
occupied by the spinning department, the 
product of the hotel department of the 
company is now on display, while the sand 
buffing room of days gone by, on the north- 
erly side of this floor, is a large display 
room and the auditorium of the institute. 

On the floor above, which was known as 
the assembling department when the build- 
ing was used as a factory, where the cutting, 
trimming, filling and soldering was done, 
now are elegantly appointed rooms, with 
displays of various lines manufactured by 
the company, each vieing with the other in 
the artistic furnishings, each room different 
from all the others, and perfectly suited for 
the display of the particular line exhibited 
there. 

When one enters the factory building, which 
has been a landmark on Colony street for 
over half a century, it is like stepping into 
fairyland, so wonderful has been the change. 
Kenneth N. Whatmore, director of the Sales 
Service Institute, who has carried out the 
aim of the company in creating this estab- 
lishment, has shown wonderful artistry in 
transforming the interior of the old build- 
ing. The colors used in finishing each room 
are perfect for the goods to be displayed, 
and an arrangement of Venitian blinds at 
the old factory windows was the finishing 
touch in the development of his idea. A 
visit to the third floor of the building, which 
has not been included in the rooms of the 
institute, gives an idea of the greatness of 
the change. 

President Clifford R. Gardiner of the com- 
pany explained that the real purpose of the 
Sales Service Institute is not primarily for 
the advertisement and sale of the goods 
made by the company, but to foster an idea 
which has been in the minds of officials of 
the company for several years, the education 
of sales people in the art of presenting to 
dealers, and through the dealers to the peo- 


ple of the nation, a conception of the real 
art of the crafstman, which lies at the foun- 
dation of the business of the International 
Silver Company. 

He said he found Whatmore in the Can- 
adian plant of the company, and believed 
he was the man to develop the idea of the 
Sales Service Institute, as it has come to be 
called, and so he was brought to Meriden, 
and the guests of the company were being 
given an opportunity to see what he had 
developed. 

Whatmore explained that the whole idea 
Back of the Sales Service Institute is one of 
imagination, artistry and craftsmanship, 
rather than one of commercialism. Some 
of the premier craftsmen of the world are 
in the employ of the International Silver 
Company, and this place is one where deal- 
ers and customers can come and obtain the 
knowledge of the manufacturers, he said. 

This institution, he said, is one that must 
be essentially truthful. It shows the crafts- 
manship of the artists and skilled work- 
men as it really is, and the merchandising 
ot goods and advertising are second place. 
Here the salesmen may come to be educated 
in the works of art, skill and character. The 
International Silver Company is a guild of 
craftsmen, and the Sales Service Institute 
is equipped to present to the dealers all the 
facts connected with their art. 

He compared the method of producing and 
selling works of art in the days of Bene- 
venuto Cellini, that famous worker in metals 
and sculptor of 400 years ago, with the 
present-day methods. Cellini was his own 
salesman, as he appeared in person before 
the king or emperor to obtain his commis- 
sion for the statue or other article, and in 
the manufacture. of that statue he had to 
satisfy but two persons, the buyer and his 
own artistic self. 

Not so with the silversmiths of the pres- 
ent day. They must design articles which 
will appeal to thousands of buyers, and the 
salesmen who dispose their handicraft, can 
come to the Sales Service Institute and get 
the artist’s vision, which enabled him to 
create the masterpieces, which are on dis- 
play there, as well as to learn the uses for 
which the various articles are designed. 

While the Sales Service Institute is really 
an exposition, it is intended to be a perma- 
nent one, which will be a great boon to 
Meriden, as it will advertise the city 
throughout the country. Not alone dealers 
and salesmen will be benefitted, but tourists 
passing through the city will find one of the 
most interesting show places of the state, 
and Meriden will become more _ widely 
known because of it. This institute will 
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serve to place it in the minds of the people 
of the whole country as “The Silver City.” 
—At the top of the page is reproduced a 
view of the second-floor landing and foyer. 
The foyer continues the spirit of modernism 
introduced in the Sales Service Institute's 
entrance and information hall on the ground 
floor— 
—Reproduced in the center is a photograph 
of the "Holmes & Edward Inlaid Room" in 
the Sales Service Institute. The display 
groupings are an inspiration to those who 
wish to show silverware at its bes!— 
Boss —The entrance hall of the Sales Service 
loiniast Institute is spacious and impressive. It is 
| finely modern in tones of blue, silver, black, 
and gold. Switchboard and information 
Can- desk near stairway. The hall leads to the 
ieved reception room, auditorium and offices at 
{ the the left, and to the hotel department at 
to be the right— 
‘iden, 
being = 
had = 
; 4 
idea Greggory Removes To New a 
— and Larger Quarters a 
: P, Greggory, Inc., Chicago, will remove te 7a 
ome sore, ; < 
ae 62 East Lake street on or about April A 
vee In this new and more spacious location 
enuah there will be enlarged and improved facili- 
ties to serve the trade to better advantage. 
n the 2 ; ; 
ry The increased volume of business makes it 
necessary to expand their showroom for the 
must : Sone eg as yee 
ifn. display of their line of display tabrics and 
ne decorative products. Larger stockrooms and 
ae fabricating studios will give added assur- 
ising : 
pitas ance of quick service on all orders. The 
saiteiil Greggory line comprises all types of woven 
The textiles, novelty fabrics and an extensive 
id of array of decorative paper products and dis- 
(res play accessories. 
| the 


Big May Party Planned By 
; and Boston Display Club 


wer An interesting meeting was held by the 
the Boston Display Men’s Club, February 11, at 

poet the Westminster hotel. Supper was enjoyed 
ia in the Blue room. A communication was 
saline read from J. Duncan Wililams, I. A. D. M. 
4 in secretary, expressing satisfaction regarding 
44h the Boston club’s recent affiliation with the 
his I. A. D. M. A general discussion then en- 
sued on the matter of I. A. D. M. dues, 

nai which brought some very effective reasons 
hich on the value of a strong national organiza- 
wen tion and the benefits to the profession as a 

ree whole and to displaymen individually. 

| get ‘It was brought out that there were code 
ies violations on the part of retail and chain 


wis. stores and the secretary was instructed to 
write Williams regarding this matter. The 


diced secretary was further instructed to write 
~ally Williams that the club should be informed 
ma. promptly of all new I. A. D. M. members 
so from this territory. 

city A special committee consisting of Messrs. 
lers Kelley and Branz was appointed to make 
rists arrangements for the May party and to re- 
the port back to the club. This is to be a big 
tate, event when it is hoped to get nearly a 100 
dely per cent turnout of the Boston displaymen.— 





will Louis Marcus, secretary. 
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America’s Changing Displays 


““Men’s wear” 


In this first article on “America’s Chang- 
ing Displays,” we present a series of men’s 
wear windows. We believe the change that 
has been made in men’s wear window mer- 
chandising is quite evident in these dis- 
plays; we believe every American window 
man will recognize and appreciate the 
changes—perhaps certain fundamentals, as 
we will speak of them in these articles, will 
not be understood or appreciated; positive 
appreciation can be obtained by securing a 
copy of “The Window Display Manual.” 
The displayman striving to improve his dis- 
plays must have an appreciation of funda- 
mentals. The creators of the men’s wear 
displays appearing with this article appre- 
ciate the importance of arrangement and 
order of merchandise in the display—if such 
fundamentals are important and necessary 
for the creators of these displays they 
should also be important and necessary for 
your displays. 

One important consideration we wish our 
readers would study is the very evident lack 
of decorative display backgrounds. There 
isn’t a window pictured in this presentation 
that doesn’t have a background, but the 
backgrounds are all of secondary importance 
to the display of goods. In every instance 
it is the merchandise display that is seen 
and appreciated. The display backgrounds 
form harmonious settings for the display of 
goods. In the case of the Wm. H. Block 
tie display, the Meier & Frank shirt display 
and the L. S. Ayers shirt display the back- 
grounds are extremely simple in decorative 
qualities, and it can not be said that in any 
instance do those qualities detract from the 
display of the goods. In fact, the three 
backgrounds just mentioned are of such de- 
sign and coloring that they can be used very 
effectively for the proper display of a great 
many types of merchandise. 

The most successful background for the 
continental or other such display of goods is 
the plain-curtained background as suggested 
in the Klopfenstein underwear and_ the 
Leavitt Stores Corp. shirt display. Every 
displayman hoping to achieve the simplicity 
of modernism in displays should have two 
complete sets of background drapes. One 
set should be white or an off-white color; 
the other set should be black. With such 
curtains proper contrast between merchan- 
dise and backgrounds can be secured. If 
the store has an interchangeable panel back- 
ground, another smart method to be used in 
the securing of contrast is the use of re- 
versible panels, one side black and the other 
side white. 

The most creative and original display- 
man of our knowledge is Harald Rosenberg, 
Militar Ekiperings, Stockholm, Sweden. Our 
readers will recall the series of articles pre- 
sented in DISPLAY WORLD about a year 


A DISPLAY WORLD PRESENTATION 


ago in which Rosenberg’s displays were fea- 
tured and analyzed. The reader will recall 
that Rosenberg presented his displays in 
front of a double set of curtains—one set 
black, one set white. When proper contrast 
was wanted, the curtains were reversed and 
the proper contrast was secured. We would 
like to see certain American displaymen 
adapt the same type background display in- 
troduced by Rosenberg. Get out your back 
issues of DISPLAY WORLD and study his 
window background and merchandising tech- 
nique. 

Once the background situation has been 
solved, the displayman must master the 
problem of merchandise presentation. Sim- 
plictiy of presentation is desired. We believe 
this simplicity of presentation will become 


DISPLAY WORLD PRESENTS THE 
FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES 
ON AMERICA'S CHANGING DIS- 
PLAYS .. . WE HOPE TO COVER 
ALL PHASES OF MODERN DIS- 
PLAY MERCHANDISING IN THIS 
NEW SERIES OF ARTICLES. OUR 
COVERAGE WILL BE JUST AS 
COMPLETE AS AVAILABLE WIN- 
DOW PHOTOGRAPHS WILL PER- 
MIT... SO, IF YOU HAVE ANY 
MODERN DISPLAYS THAT. WE 
SHOULD PRESENT IN THIS SERIES, 
LET US HAVE THEM. 


much more evident as these articles are 
continued, but until we have an opportunity 
to study more examples of simplicity of 
presentation as applied to different lines of 
goods we must suffice with an analysis of 
the displays featured with this article. One 
of the most important considerations is 
angles. Study just how many angles are 
used in the seven displays of men’s wear— 
including the display on the cover. 

In the display on the cover just two 
angles have been used. Practically every 
item of merchandise parallels the window 
background; the four hosiery forms have 
been placed on a left angle. In the Meier & 
Frank shirt display we again have but two 
angles. The merchandise in the group on 
the right, as well as all merchandise ac- 
cessories on the display background, parallel 
the window background; the merchandise in 
hte group on the left is on a definite left 
angle. In the L. S. Ayers shirt display we 
have three angles, a straight angle—or mer- 
chandise paralleling the window background 


—and a right and left angle (however, in 
this display, the presentation would have 
been improved had the groups of shirts in 
front of the background on the floor been 
arranged either straight with the back- 
ground or on a definite right or left angle— 
preferably both groups facing into the cen- 
ter of the display from their right and left 
positions). In the Leavitt Stores Corp. dis- 
play of shirts we have but three angles with 
all merchandise arranged on one angle, 
straight front, and the two end signs ar- 
ranged on a left and a right angle. 

Eric J. Ostrom, in his underwear display 
for Klopfenstein’s, has used but one angle 
in his presentation. Every piece of mer- 
chandise and background effect parallels the 
window display background. The ten gar- 
ments arranged on boards throughout the 
display are arranged on an angle, but the 
angle is in the tilt of the boards and not 
against the line of the background. The 
Wm. H. Block tie display presents all mer- 
chandise, with the exception of the two 
shirt and tie boards, on a straight angle. 
The two shirts and two tie boards, also the 
two canes, are arranged on definite right 
and left angles. The ties placed on the 
tilted board across the front of the window 
are all straight with the window back- 
ground, but angles have been introduced in 
the arrangement. The reader will notice the 
duplication of angles in the arrangement. 
In the Lew Hubbard display the clothing 
forms and shoes are all arranged on a 
straight angle, while the hat, hosiery, shirt 
and other accessories are placed on a defi- 
nite left angle. That display consists of but 
two angles, but the arrangement is ex- 
tremely smart. 

In speaking of display contrast we wish 
the reader would again consider the case of 
the seven displays illustrated. Study the 
contrast of the hosiery display; study the 
contrast of the Meier & Frank shirt display ; 
there is very little contrast used in the L. S. 
Ayers shirt display, but that display does 
have color separation. The Leavitt Stores 
Corp. shirt display has splendid contrast; 
the Klopfenstein underwear contains excel- 
lent contrast. In the Wm. H. Block tie 
display we have sufficient contrast, but the 
contrast isn’t of the marked type. The Lew 
Hubbard presentation has sufficient contrast, 
but the display would be improved could a 
plain-curtain background or a series of plain 
Background panels be used. 

Let us consider the set-up principles in- 
volved in this series of displays. Such con- 
sideration will prove interesting, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that a definite set 
of set-up principles are employed in The 
Window DISPLAY MANUAL. In the dis- 
play on the cover we have a modern adapta- 
tion of the “stair-step” principle—low in 
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front and high in back. The cover display 
employs perspective in the arrangement of 
the merchandise and the finished presenta- 
tion is immediately interesting. In the Meier 
& Frank shirt display we have an adapta- 
tion of perspective set-up principles. The 
large merchandise group on the right, being 
a little farther back in the display than the 
group on the left, gives the presentation the 
necessary balance. The L. S. Ayers shirt 
presentation is still another version of the 
“stair-step” principle of modernized display 
—low in front and high in back. 

The Leavitt Stores Corp. shirt display 
effects the “back height” principle of display 
arrangement. The Klopfenstein underwear 
display is pure perspective in every respect. 
The large group of three forms on the right 
front of the display is balanced on the left 
By a much higher grouping of merchandise 
on the window background. The tie display 
gives us still another version of the “stair- 
step” principle of merchandise arrangement, 
while the Lew Hubbard clothing display em- 
ploys that method of set-up arrangement in 
still another modern arrangement. 

It might be well to call your particular 
attention to the Leavitt Stores Corp. shirt 
display. We have just said that the “back 
height” principle of arrangement had been 
used. That arrangement is defined in The 
Window DISPLAY MANUAL as: Height 


—The smart shirt display at top is a dis- 
play creation of Malcolm J. B. Tennent, 
Meier & Frank Company, Portland, Ore. 
This display is of the "opening" type pres- 
entation. The reader will notice the careful 
angular arrangement of the shirts in the two 
groups—all merchandise and display effects 
in the larger of the two groups, in this in- 
stance, face straight front or parallel the 
window background or window glass; the 
merchandise and effecis in the group on the 
left are arranged on a definite left angle. 
There are no confusing angles in the display— 


—The display in center is a window pres- 
entation of shirts created by John R. Patton, 
L. S. Ayers & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. The 
display is presented in nine shallow boxes 
placed fiat against the window background, 
with the effect achieving "spotlight" quali- 
ties. The reader will notice the color pres- 
entation of the shirts, also the definite right 
and left angular arrangement of merchan- 
dise—the display would have been improved 
had the front right and left merchandise 
groups effected the same angular arrange- 
ment, facing into the display rather than 
A out of the display— 


—Ray W. Parks, Leavitt Stores Corporation, 
Manchester, N. H., created the forceful 
"King Cotton" shirt display reproduced here. 
The display introduced a huge 8-foot circle 
covered with white oilcloth on which were 
painted dark blue strips; the arrow was 
painted red and was in motion. The dis- 
play has fine balance of effects and defi- 
nite angular arrangement of merchandise 
and signs. And, needless to say, an in- 
expensive, sales-producing display— 
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in merchandise confined to the back of the 
display; the front merchandise, flat on the 
window floor. We can also say that still 
another type set-up had been employed in 
this shirt display—‘mechanical symmetry.” 
This second type display set-up is defined 
as: The freezing of a group of merchandise 
in the center of a window (note the huge 
circle of shirts) with two duplicated groups 
on each side of the center (note the two 
end signs). But we can not say that Ray 
Parks, creator of the display, has produced 
a display arrangement that is stiff or set. 
The display is tremendously different; it 
created attention; it sold merchandise; it is 
different. 

Good window display is the result of a 
keen appreciation of window display funda- 
nientals applied to the original and creative 
arrangement of merchandise presentations. 
If the displayman uses the same principles 
of merchandist display arrangement in every 
display his windows soon become uninter- 
esting; but when the displayman employs 
the four different methods of set-up arrange- 
ment his displays are always creative and 
his window presentations are always inter- 
esting. It is only by complete knowledge 
and appreciation of window display funda- 
mentals that American displays can hope to 
achieve the originality now credited to 
continental displays. 


—When it comes to creative, well-merchan- 
dised and orderly displays, we must take off 
our hats to A. J. Roeder, the Wm. H. Block 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. The attractive 
tie display shown at top is an_ excellent 
example of good presentational display 
idea; good display execution, good angular 
arrangement of merchandise and smart co- 
ordination of background and display ef- 
fects. The display is extremely simple in 
merchandising arrangement effects—which 
helps to prove the more simple the display 
the more sales successful— 


—If you want a display that is merchan- 
dised in perfect appreciation of window 
angles, we need but point to any of Eric J. 
Ostrom's window merchandise presentations 
executed for Klopfenstein's, Seattle, Wash. 
Ostrom's displays have balance, design, an- 
gular appreciation, contrast, line, form and 
continuity. The reader will notice how ef- 
fectively the group of three underwear 
forms is balanced by the background copy 
ond price. Notice how the design of the 
display holds the display together; notice 
the neatness of the merchandising effects— 


—For perfect angular conception of display 
and merchandising effects, we point to 
Walter Z. Graham's display merchandised 
for Lew Hubbard, Kalamazoo, Mich. The 
window background may be extremely simple 
so far as coordination of background and 
merchandise is concerned, but the definite 
and smart arrangement of merchandise re- 
lieves the situation. The display would be 
greatly improved had it been merchandised 
in front of a plain fabric drape or a series 
of plain panels. The beauty of the mer- 
chandise trim is made in Graham's appre- 
ciation of display angles. Notice how but 
two angles have been used—an angle 
paralleling the window background and a 
definite right angle— 
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There’s An Open Road to. 
Display Success 


By AD REINSBERG 
Display Counsellor, New York City 


We are all familiar with the evolution of 
the “window trimmer” into the more preten- 
tious and profitable “Display Manager” or 
“Display Director,” and the simultaneous 
rise in salary and authority. Likewise we 
know what has happened since 1929, the 
downgrade in salary and authority until the 
majority have almost felt like they were 
window trimmers again. 

There isn’t one displayman out of ten that 
doesn’t feel that his particular profession 
hasn’t been picked on and kicked around; 
that department store heads have greatly 
underestimated the real value of his work 
and of good window displays. 

However, let me venture the opinion that 
in this respect they are wrong because every 
kind of executive has suffered the same 
treatment and perhaps felt the same way 
about it. It isn’t a case of lack of apprecia- 
tion or prejudice, but a general condition 
which is proven by the fact that for every 
window displayman out of a job, there are 
probably two merchandise managers, ten 
buyers and perhaps half a dozen advertising 
managers. 

This would have to be the case because 
otherwise we would have to admit that win- 
dow display with all its scientific study and 
advance has failed to produce. And ne one, 
not even the most hardboiled department 
store head, will say this. All of which leads 
to this question: If window display is a pro- 
ducing force and if displaymen are the ones 
that make them a success, why doesn’t the 
display manager profit accordingly; why 
doesn’t he occupy the upper brackets of in- 
come the same as advertisisng men, mer- 
chandise men, etc. ? 

Without presuming to answer this ques- 
tion finally or correctly, but with the point 
of view of one who has observed window 
men and their work in many of the country’s 
largest stores, has known many of them per- 
sonally, and heard comments about them 
from their superiors from the president 
down, I wil Itry to give my opinion of what 
any intelligent one can do to better himself. 

First, permit me to say that as a whole, I 
believe that window men do a better job 
than most other executives in department 
stores. Perhaps it is easier to achieve suc- 
cess in a window than for instance in mer- 
chandise; less detail, fewer problems and 
certainly less definite reckoning at the end of 
the year. But whatever the case the average 
window does far more credit to the store 
than the average interior after one walks in. 
Certainly the average customer stands longer 
and admires more the windows than the in- 
terior. True, many windows today are at- 
tractive but not “selling windows” and also 
many windows are too “swell” for the store 
they dress up and should be toned down to 
the actual interior of the store. But all in 
all I still believe there is more actual study 
and customer psychology applied to win- 


dows than many other departments in a 
store. 

Notwithstanding this, the display manager 
still rates a salary away below other major 
executives in the store, so apparently his ex- 
pert handling of windows isn’t enough. 

What, then, is wrong? Is it the person- 
ality of the displayman? Naturally per- 
sonality is the crux of everything in a man 
and if he has enough of it he might talk or 
connive himself into the presidency of the 
store. But within reasonable limitations I 
say “No,” there is nothing wrong with that. 
A successful display manager in a large 


middle western store told me recently that. 


the average display manager lacked busi- 
ness ability, that in his dealings with his 
superiors he didn’t present facts about ex- 
pense, estimates and window allotments cor- 
rectly. That he didn’t “sell” his windows 
and their value to his superiors hard enough. 
That he didn’t “sell” his own worth hard 
enough. 

This is not the problem, in my opinion. 
Primarily we all draw our reward from two 
things: (1) How much money we earn for 
the firm we work for; in a displayman’s case 
this means how many people we attract 
into the store. (2) How easy are we to 
replace by someone else who can do just as 
good a job. So while we can gain a lot of 
personal admiration and even get a raise 
by business-like tactics and salesmanship, 
in the long run we will still be judged by 
our results. 

There are a lot of things personally wrong 
with displaymen but so are there with mer- 
chandise managers and advertising men. 
There are limitations and even petty ideas 
among all classes and personal jealousies 
and exaggerated ego. But still a display 
manager with a lot of window ability and 
a good business mind doesn’t get as much 
salary as they. 

What is the answer? It is this: If you are 
rewarded in accordance with what you ac- 
tually produce and by the fact that you 
would be hard to replace, then produce more 
and know so much more about the store you 
work for that no one else can easily step 
in your shoes. : 

All this sounds simple, you may reply, but 
how can I do it? Let us analyze your job. 
You have so many lineal feet of windows to 
trim. There are certain allotments for cer- 
tain departments. Certain budgets for you 
to keep within. There is a certain knowledge 
and knack required to trim your windows 
correctly and certain ways the management 
require. Alright. Is there anything about 
this which any other competent window man 
can’t do, given a few weeks’ time in the 
store? Even if he falls a few degrees below 
you in excellence is there any way of check- 
ing on your work against his to determine 
whether or not his work cost the store lost 
sales? 


11 


The biggest future for you lies not in your 
windows, but somewhere else not far away. 
You walk through it constantly every minute 
of the day—the interior of the store! 

How many displaymen have realized the 
importance of correct display inside of 
stores, on top of counters, cases, tables and 
inside of cases, back of counter display 
cases, nooks, corners, posters? How many 
displaymen have realized that in most stores 
there are more actual people (or should I 
say prospects) passing by these counters 
and cases without buying than by the win- 
dows? 

You use every device and ingenuity to put 
over flashes and selling displays (I hope so, 
anyway) in the windows, yet, neglect or per- 
haps avoid the place where people buy, 
where actual transactions are stewing and 
brewing. You glory in the hundred or two 
or three hundred feet of window to dress 
and wish you had more, in fact I know one 
display manager who almost broke his store 
by persuading them to build an extension to 
the store so that he could have more win- 
dow footage. Yet for every foot of window 
in the average store, there are a hundred 
feet of counter space. 

Certain fundamentals apply to window dis- 
play that we all agree to. In Jack Chord’s 
manual you will find the science reduced to 
a gnat’s eyelash. And yet is there any prin- 
ciple of window display that doesn’t apply 
to a greater or lesser degree to hundreds of 
lineal feet of counters and cases? 

If it pays to group merchandise in the 
windows and leave bare space separating 
each group, isn’t the same logic applicable 
on top of cases instead of piling and crowd- 
ing merchandise? If it pays to display 
merely sample items in the window instead 
of a mass of merchandise, doesn’t the same 
principle apply inside? 

The answer is this: that excepting bar- 
gain or clearance or as-advertised tabies 
which should include only about 10 per cent 
of all merchandise in a store, the balance of 
it is subject to almost all the rules of correct 
window display. And when I say correct 
window display, this doesn’t necessarily 
mean all of the common practices in many 
windows today because even that science 
has advanced beyond the knowledge of many 
good window men. But within the limita- 
tions of the average space of a top of a 
case or counter or table, the rules of window 
and interior display are remarkably similar. 

Likewise the use of signs with these dis- 
plays. We know for instance that stores 
are going in for a much more general use 
of signs than ever; that price cards on sam- 
ples or groups of merchandise, and informa- 
tive copy on signs has become quite the 
thing in window displays. That whereas the 
old display window flashed large, screaming 
signs, today they are using small, simple, 
readable signs with plenty of copy on them. 
All of which applies to counters and cases. 

How can you do it? I know that the ques- 
tion of help enters your mind, but, surpris- 
ing as it may seem, this doesn’t involve any 
help. What it does involve is first making _ 
up your mind that you are going to step up 
from the ranks of display managers into a 
bigger and broader field, not neglect your 
windows because they are your bread and 
butter but are going to attempt to apply 

[Continued on page 31] 
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Jewelry Displays Come 
To the Front 


By EDWIN F. PETERS 
Hess & Culbertson 
St. Louis, Mo. 


In the development of retail window dis- 
play merchandising the field of jewelry dis- 
play has remained almost untouched during 
the past decade. There isn’t a jewelry store 
in America that doesn’t have show windows, 
but most of the stores have used their win- 
dows just as a place in which to place some 
merchandise with but little consideration of 
how that merchandise is displayed. We 
have seen the development of miniature set- 
tings for jewelry display, but such presen- 
tation of jewelry is far from natural. And 
why shouldn’t jewelry display merchandising 
follow the lead taken by all other branches 





Edwin F. Peters 


of retail merchandising ?—the way in which 
the goods is ultimately used. 

The realism phase of jewelry display mer- 
chandise has been very sadly neglected. We 
have continued to merchandise jewelry win- 











—There is nothing new under the sun, but 
one may well appreciate display original- 
ity as being new as it is created by 
Edwin F. Peters for Hess & Culbertson. 
We have long wondered why so many 
jewelry displays are so very ordinary. 
Perhaps the power of display hasn't been 
appreciated by jewelers— 


—With the smart simplicity of Peters’ 
jewelry displays for Hess & Culbertson 
occupying the St. Louis display front, we 
study the displays to form an apprecia- 
tion of their creativeness. We predict 
that many of America's jewelers will soon 
be improving their window merchandising— 
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dows with absolutely no thought as to use; 
rather, we have seemed to attempt artificial 
rather than natural display of product. 
Sensing this acute need for new and novel 
means of displaying certain articles in the 
jewelry field, we have developed definite 
window merchandising fixtures at Hess & 
Culbertson. One fixture in particular, de- 
signed by the writer, consists of the finger 
displayers in the ring window. These fin- 
gers display the merchandise most effec- 
tively; the idea is being patented. 

In the development of the new front 
illustrated for the Hess & Culbertson win- 
dows presented with this story, we continued 
the development of smaller displays. We 
have found that small windows obtain con- 
centration of merchandise. The color scheme 
being used in the front at the present time 
is white, blue, and silver. The construction 
of the window backs employs Upson board 
construction covered with muslin and 
painted white. The moulding trim is silver. 
The base is turquoise blue Upson board. 
Silver letters form the name-plates. The 
letters are of cast aluminum. The bases of 
the windows are 6 inches high, also of Upson 
board construction and covered with muslin. 
The window floor plaques are covered with 
light blue Tokio plush. 

The sizes of the windows in the Hess & 
Culbertson front, with the exception of the 
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diamond and the two bay windows, are uni- 
form, there being six windows of the sixe 
illustrated on the Olive street side. The 
exact window size is 6 feet long, 3 feet deep 
and 54 inches high. The glass in the bay 
windows measures 54 inches; the glass in 
the diamond window measures 81 inches. 

The openings in the backgrounds of the 
windows serve for signs relative to the mer- 
chandise presented in the display. These 
openings also serve as stages for the drama- 
tization of merchandise and merchandise 
events. When merchandise is to be drama- 
tized, shaliow shadow-boxes are installed 
behind the openings in the window back- 
grounds. The signs can be changed very 
easily by simply removing the back from the 
frame—same principle as removing a picture 
from a picture frame. 

The plan of the diamond window is 
treated differently for several reasons. How- 
ever, the materials of construction are the 
same. Referring to the photograph of the 
window, the reader will note the plateau 
arrangement. The face of the plateau is 
covered with small mirrors. The base of 
the window is covered with frosted glass, 
which is illuminated from underneath.. Mer- 
chandise, especially rings, displayed on the 
illuminated floor are shown to exceptional 
advantage. Special jewelry merchandising 
effects are made in this window. 





Kroger’s New Windows 
Drove Successful 


A big step forward in creating more at- 
tractive window displays, unobstructed by 
gaudy price signs pasted on the front of 
windows, has been taken by the Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The new system is built around a 
distinctive new set of wooden frames, into 
which can be slipped attractive price signs 
which call attention in a dignified manner 
to the “specials” being offered in the stores. 
In addition to enhancing the appearance of 
windows of Kroger stores, the new system is 





a time-saver by making it possible to set up 
an attention-attracting display with less 
merchandise. 

It was pointed out by A. E. Johnston, di- 
rector of advertising for the Kroger com- 
pany, that pasters on windows often become 
unsightly in damp weather, and that under 
ordinary circumstances they obstruct mer- 
chandise displays in the windows and other- 
wise detract from the appearance of the 
store. “The new frame system completely 
wipes out this old method, yet permits us to 
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convey to our patrons the special values be- 
ing offered in the store,” Johnston stated. 

“The new window setup was developed to 
create for our store windows a shopping ac- 
ceptance which we did not have under the 
old setup of using a lot of merchandise in 
pyramid form and a lot of unsightly win- 
dow pasters,’ Johnston continued. “It was 
said about a year ago at an advertising con- 
vention in New York that the grocery store 
windows in the United States were doing 
the worst job of any retail outlet. It was 
said that we did not have more than 10 per 
cent shopping acceptance, whereas other re- 
tail outlets had as much as 90 per cent shop- 
ping acceptance in their windows. 

“In the past, many grocery windows have 
been cluttered up with a great many chalk 
signs, window pasters, etc., which has 
blocked the vision of the merchandise being 
shown. Store rent is usually based on the 
frontage of the store rather than the depth 
which means that window space costs more 
than any other part of the store and for that 
reason should be, and is, the most valuable 
if used properly. 

“In order to capitalize and to build up a 
shopping acceptance for our windows, we 
developed what we call the new window 
frame setup, which consists of three frames 
which are used as follows: (1) One large 
frame which is used in the center of the 
window to hold specially designed signs 
which feature the main item in our sales 
plan strongly enough to attract the attention 
of the biggest percentage of our customers. 
(2) The other two frames are small and will 
accommodate as many as eight strips for 
the promotion of items featured in our 
newspaper ad, in our stores. The small 
frames are flexible to the extent that at 
times we can promote two items and even 
one item without changing its construction. 

“All three frames are constructed so that 
they will accommodate a card topper from 
which we can promote the department or an 
item on which we wish to place special 
emphasis. 

“Under the old method of setting windows 
and using chalk signs and window pasters, 
we were not able to publicize special sales 
events through our windows because they 
were always so cluttered up with signs that, 
when we did wish to break with something 
special, the customer thought it was the 
same kind of a setup with only a few addi- 
tional items, but with our present setup we 
can have special sales events stand out by 
removing all frames and using on our win- 
dows special signs which will tell a cus- 
tomer that a very unusual sale is taking place. 

“We have had numerous comments from 
our store managers since they started using 
the frames and they have been obtaining 
greater sales results. They also said that 
customers stated that it is now easier to 
shop our stores and pick out the items which 
we are’ featuring.” 





Fishers Enjoy Vavation In 
Balmy Florida 
Mr. and Mrs. Sol Fisher have returned 
from Florida where they spent an enjoyable 
vacation the latter part of February. Fisher 
is president of the Fisher Display Service, 
Chicago, and enroute stopped over at sev- 
eral points to visit local display service 
companies. 
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An Opening Display of 





Probably one of the most different and 
creative displays ever designed and installed 
for a Meier & Frank Company opening is 
reproduced with this article. The display 
appeared in our fall, 1934, opening, and it 
attracted tremendous attention. Displaymen 
from up and down the coast made special 
trips to Portland to see the window. And 
while it isn’t a display that is very practical 
—in fact, it is quite doubtful whether an- 
other store on the coast could make such a 
presentation—we consider it as an institu- 


By MALCOLM J. B. TENNENT 
Meier and Frank Company 
Portland, Ore. 


—Display creativeness isn't always a ques- 
tion of a large budget, but in the case 
of the Meier and Frank displays a large 
budget helps. The creative opening dis- 
play we have reproduced below is cer- 
tainly the most original it has been our 
pleasure to present in quite some time. 
The display is a symphony of etched 
and frosted glass, mirrors, marble and 
copper. The window background consists 
of fawn-colored velvet. The window floor 
is covered with black carpet— 


Copper and Glass 


A DISPLAY WORLD PRESENTATION 


tional display as it is of the type display that 
attracts tremendous attention to the Meier & 
Frank organization. 

When the displayman can create displays 
for his opening presentations that result in 
much favorable talk, he immediately creates 
a display precedent that should be upheld 
in succeeding openings. The Meier & Frank 
organization is famous on the coast for 
spectacular displays, and we strive to better 
this reputation each year. Perhaps such 
displays cost money, and we must admit that 
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they do; perhaps such displays are prac- 
tical only for opening presentations, and we 
must admit that such is often the case; per- 
haps such displays aren’t appreciated, and it 
isn’t necessary to comment on that phase 
of window opening merchandising because 
I am addressing an audience of displaymen, 
but whether too expensive, impractical, or 
not appreciated, the fact remains that such 
displays cause talk and talk means Meier & 
Frank’s. 

The entire window background behind the 
copper and glass feature was covered with a 
fawn-colored velvet. The base-board around 
the bottom of the background was of wood 
moulding painted in three shades of brown; 
the vertical background moulding was 
painted a rich tan—or the color of the top 
lateral in the base-board. The window floor 
was covered with black carpet. 

The floor base of the copper and glass 
display on the right of the window and im- 
mediately under the glass panel and figure 
consisted of three floor planes. The bottom 
plane was painted a rich tan, the center 
plane a rich fawn, with the top plane a 
warm cream. The edges of the three planes 
were faced with copper moulding and fas- 
tened in place with copper staples. 

The base for the copper column was built 
of wood and other such materials and cov- 
ered with copper moulding and sheeting. 
The copper arm runs from the base up to 
the top of the column, across the column 
and extends 12 feet across into the right 
side of the window. The copper arm hold- 
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ing the 8-foot-wide by ten-foot-high piece 
of art glass was anchored from the second 
floor with a metal cable. The display 
weighed some several tons. The hangers 
attached to the copper arm at the top of the 
glass panel permitted the panel to swing free 
of the arm. 

The glass panel carried a smart design 
etched on the back face of the glass. The 
design on the window background is the re- 
sult of shadow projections of the design on 
the panel reflected on the valvet background 
by means of a spotlight playing on the figure 
from the upper corner of the background. 
Many observers thought the design on the 
velvet background to be painted on the vel- 
vet. An 8-inch mirror at the base of the 
glass panel reflects and mirrors objects 
placed on the marble slab. For the open- 
ing display a figure was placed on the slab; 
for succeeding displays accessories and cer- 
tain small merchandise items were featured 
on the slab. 


The copper arm on the left of the display 
carries several shelves for the display of ac- 
cessories. The shelves were fastened to the 
copper arm by means of copper fixtures. 
The decorative top of the copper column 
consisted of ground glass planes and copper 
tubes. A decorative lighting effect was se- 
cured by illuminating the top of the column. 


The display remained intact for several 
weeks in our Fifth and Alder streets corner. 
Fabrics were presented in the window, as 
were several bridal and formal displays. 





Your Windows Must Day 


Your 


Rent 


By PAUL R. BISHOP 


New England Display 


Since you pay seven-tenths of your rent 
for your windows, they should receive very 
serious consideration. 

Policies should be established for their 
use, made flexible enough to take every ad- 
vantage of using them to their utmost as 
sales producers, synchronizing their use 
with advertising campaigns put on by na- 
tional advertisers. 

One of the largest radio chains, with a 
retail store in a very prominent location 
in Boston, was induced to make a study of 
the value of their windows as a sales aid. 

The advent of the midget set had reduced 
the average unit sales price to a point of 
great concern. The floor salesmen com- 
plained there were no calls for high-priced 
units. Also the sales of the better adver- 
tised sets were very low in volume. 

As a test, the highest-priced unit in the 
slowest-moving line was made the center 
of a window display, with all attention fo- 
cused on the instrument and the particular 
brand. Before the end of one week; the sale 
of that brand had risen in unit sales to 
second place, and the $750 instrument was 
sold to a gentleman who saw it in the 
window. 

One more example: Electric light bulbs 
were used as a test in five stores, and an 
accurate record kept for a week, with a 


Service, Boston, Mass. 


standardized display installed in each of the 
five stores. 

The average sales increased 56 per cent 
compared with the previous week’s sales. 
The lowest gain of any store was 37 per 
cent and the highest 92 per cent. Gross 
profit per store $32.17, cost of installation 
of display $1.94, average increase from 
changing’ the windows $30.23. In addition to 
the increase in lamp sales, several of the 
stores reported a marked increase in the 
sales of other products, directly traceable 
to patrons who had been attracted by the 
displays. 

Your windows continue to sell for you 
before you open and after you close, and’on 
holidays. Twenty-four hours a day, every 
day in the year, your windows supplement 
all the advertising you do and all the ad- 
vertising done by the manufacturers of the 
brand you sell. You are telling in your 
window, “Here is the place to buy the goods 
you have seen advertised in the magazines, 
newspapers, billboards, car cards, or have 
heard about on the radio, or from a neigh- 
bor.” 

However, all this will not be fully realized 
unless the technical requirements of good 
display are met. A method of gaining at- 
tenticn to bring about sales must be under- 
stood. All details of attractive arrangement, 
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adequate lighting, color combination, art 
work, etc., must be coordinated with sales 
objectives. 

Only blind people buy goods they can not 
see. Sight must be depended upon to get 
attention to your window. You may gain 
attention to your personal appearance by 
sporting a suit of clothes you made for your- 
self, but it is not the kind of favorable at- 
tention you are seeking. 

Manufacturers of the brands you carry 
contract with professional companies who 
combine the artistic with the sales talent in 
creating a window display which is’ meas- 
ured by the four requirements which must 
be met before any sale is made—(1) Will it 
get attention? (2) Stimulate interest? 
(3) Create desire? (4) Compel action? 

These display companies have the material 
ready to install in your windows at no cost 
to you. All you are required to do is to 
call and ask for a window display. If you 
call a reputable company who employs pro- 
fessionals permanently, you will get the 
kind of display you should have to feel 
satisfied that that part of your selling re- 
quirement has been met by you in the best 
possible manner. 





New Zealand Store First in 
"5 & 10" Window Contest 

First prize, $25 in cash and a gold medal, 
in the annual variety store window display 
contest conducted by the Syndicate Store 
Merchandiser, Newark, N. J., was won by 
Miss V. Bagrie, of the Woolworth’s (N. Z.), 
Ltd. unit in Auckland, New Zealand, with 
an unusual and practical display of hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Second, third, and fourth prizes, each 
consisting of a silver medal and $5 cash, 
were won by Charles E. Kriger, F. W. 
Woolworth Company, New York City; H. 
W. Sittig, F. W. Woolworth Company, Bea- 
ver Falls, Pa., and R. H. McCleary, W. T. 
Grant Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Fifth to tenth prizes consisted of a bronze 
medal and $3 in cash. E. G. Boehringer, F. 
W. Woolworth Company, Toledo, Ohio, took 
the fifth and sixth prizes. Malcolm Turn- 
bull, Metropolitan Stores Company, Van- 
couver, B. C., was seventh; E. A. Chamber- 
lain, J. J. Newberry Company, Medford, 
Ore., was eighth; M. W. Rastall, W. T. 
Grant Company, Bellevue, Ohio, ninth, and 
J. V. Lewis, J. J. Newberry Company, Rock- 
land, Mass., tenth. In addition, there were 
numerous honorable mentions. 

This was the first contest exclusively held 
for the “5 & i0” (and to $1) stores. It was 
sponsored by the Syndicate Store Merchan- 
diser, the variety store trade paper, as a 
means of improving syndicate store window 
displays. 





Grass Mats Prove Valuable 
Display Accessory 

The importance of the use of grass mats 
in installing attractive window trims is be- 
ing emphasized by The National Wreath & 
Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of National Immortal grass mats. 
They are offering attractively low prices on 
mats, guaranteeing them to be of the finest 
quality, natural appearance, and long-lived. 
The natural grass-color dye is non-staining 
and will not come off. The velvety lustre 
iasts and the grass can not rot. 
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The Buffalo Electric Home 


and store 


By WALTER J. THOMPSON, Manager Public Relations, 


A complete six-room home, modern in 
every respect from its doorway with illumi- 
nated street number and key-hole, through 
its hall, living room, dining room, bedroom, 
bath, to its completely electrified kitchen 
and basement room with its oil-burner fur- 
nace and air-conditioning equipment, has 
been constructed by the Buffalo General 
Electric Company in the heart of downtown 
Buffalo on the main floor of the Electric 
building, at Genesee and Washington streets. 
The Modern Electric Home, as it is called, 
is designed to afford the housewife a source 
of home-making ideas in lighting, heating, 
interior decorating, and furniture arrange- 
ment which she can apply in her own home. 
The paneling, the tasteful color combina- 
tions of rugs and upholstery, the arrange- 
ment of knick-knacks, a thousand little 


—Reproduced at right is the Buffalo Elec- 
tric's Electrical Home living room. Several 
of the features of the room consist of built- 
in air-conditioned units, cove lighting around 
the ceiling of the room, wall lamps, desk 
lamp and three-way floor lamps— 


—A feature of the entrance vestibule is 

illuminated wall niches, each holding a bit 

of statuary or a vase lighted from within. 

A view through the doorway reveals the hall 
with its illuminated pictures— 





Buffalo Niagara and Eastern Power Corp. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


things that go to make a home distinctive, 
are as interesting to the housewife as the 
profusion of electrical conveniences, many 
of which have only recently been developed. 
Cooperating with the Buffalo General Elec- 
tric Company in this enterprise are eighty- 
two Buffalo firms. 

Designed by Albert Hart Hopkins, archi- 
tect, the home is Georgian in style through- 
out. The framework is expanded steel, con- 
sidered by many to be the housing material 


which falls light from recessed units over- 
head in either a soft golden glow or in the 
bright daylight blue which brings out boldly 
the painter’s colors. The importance of cor- 
rect illumination is strikingly brought out 
in the hall. Darkening the hall, the oper- 
ator throws one switch and daylight blue 
lamps illuminate the paintings boldly. A 
second switch and the pictures spring out in 
soft golden lamp light. The hallway has a 
linoleum floor and gypsum whitewood wall 





of the very near future. Exterior walls are 
of white pine painted ivory with green trim 
for windows, window blinds, and flower 
boxes. Interior walls are of 
board stained to imitate 
wood, and mahogany. 

In addition to the 
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boards for the upper walls. It is furnished 
with a Chippendale sofa upholstered in rust- 
color damask in a diagonal pattern; a con- 
sole table atop of which stands luminous 
statuary and, of course, the contemporary 
commonplace articles such as the electric 
clock, the automatic closet door that lights 
when the door is opened, completes the 
physical arrangements. General lighting of 
the hallway is from two ceiling units. Dec- 
orative and utilitarian illumination comprise 
luminous panel lighting over the entrance to 
the living room. Two indirect lighting units 
are sunk flush in the walls and panels and 
edge lighting illuminates the mirror over 
the table. 

The living room is modern without being 


modernistic. The furniture looks and is 
comfortable. The rug extending from wall 
to wall is soft and luxuriant. The two 
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built-in air-conditioning units assure clean, 
healthful air all year round and the lighting 
for parties and general illumination comes 
from a ceiling cove all around the room, 
some wall lamps, a desk light and three- 
way floor lamps which provide every degree 
of intensity in illumination required. 


Of all the rooms in the electric home the 
bedroom is perhaps the one that produces 
the most comment, both for its decorative 
effects as well as for its practical arrange- 
ments. And speaking of practicability, vis- 
itors are more impressed with the three- 
wing dressing table mirror with its set of 
two-tone, concealed bulbs—regular Mazda 
type for evening make-up and the special 
daylight bulbs for daytime make-up. These 
two-tone lights permit the proper applica- 
tion of make-up at all times. A most prac- 
tical touch in the bedroom is the night light 
below the bed. When you get up in the 
dead of night in the Modern Home there is 
no bumping into closed doors, falling over 
stray toys or barking shins on unexpected 
chairs. You merely touch a button and a 
path of light comes on, illuminating the 
floor to guide wandering feet around such 
obstacles. And with the cold winter morn- 
ings in mind, most of the visitors are en- 
vious of the little button in the bedroom of 
the. home which closes the window against 
the wintry blasts. Another touch of the 
button and the light is on. For bed readers 
there is the proper type of lamp arranged on 
a table beside the bed, and as a new 
wrinkle in decorative effects lights are 
placed beside the window drapes through 
luminous glass panels lighting to bring out 
the color in the drapes when evening shad- 
ows fall. 


The most striking features of the dining 
room, aside from the _ beautifully-grained 
wood paneling which, by the way, is really 
piaster board with wood graining on its 
surface, are an illuminated fish bowl set in 
the wall and a false window, through the 
shades of which can be made to fall merely 
by the snap of the switch either bright sun- 
light or soft moonlight. Light again is 
called on to create the mood in this Modern 
Home. Luminous panels and a modern cen- 
ter fixture serve a dual purpose for the man 
who wants to see what he is eating and the 
woman who prefers soft, shaded light. And 
just as we have jewelry to match our dress 
so may we change the lighting decoration of 
the dining room to suit our whims. A row 
of lamp bulbs has been set in a series of 
concealed boxes. Each box is covered with 
a stenciled design. The light shining through 
decorates the ceiling in pleasing patterns 
and the designs may be changed at will. 


The kitchen is full of labor-saving de- 
vices—automatic range, refrigerator, dish- 
washer and mixer, to mention a few of the 
more common ones, together with the usual 
assortment of cookers, waffle irons, chafing 
dishes, toaster and percolator. There is 
even a radio to provide entertainment while 
all these modern appliances are doing the 
work. Luminous panel lighting over the 
sink is used in preventing shadows and 
speeding up dishwashing, and a simple ar- 
rangement or an ordinary bracket-type fix- 
ture is installed to the under side of the 
cupboard and a similar arrangement inside 
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which gives light where it is needed and 
wanted and, of course, prevents using the 
sugar for salt. 


In connection with the Modern Electric 
Home, Buffalo General Electric Company 
has built a modern store. Its purpose, like 
that of the home, is to offer practical sug- 
gestions. Retail merchants, grocers and 
business men who own stores and shops are 
being invited to inspect this store and learn 
how proper lighting can help increase their 
business. 





Tucker Sees Great Advance 
In. Display..Progress. 

Slowly, but surely, have American display- 
men lifted the veils of mystery enveloping 
merchandise presentation, until today one may 
feel as though the maximum of display has 
been reached—but to accept such a conclusion 
is to deny progress. 

A decade ago displaymen accepted ‘“modern- 
istic art” as an ideal medium of expression. 
Since that time we have passed through many 
phases of the so-called modernisms. Also we 
have learned the difference (I hope) between 
“merchandise windows” and “picture win- 
dows.” 

With such valuable experience I think that 
we displaymen will see a new era for our pro- 
fession—commencing in 1935. 

One thing I am sure of and that is this: 
America’s changing displays can be attributed 
to the ever-enlarging ideas and ideals of her 
displaymen.—Floyd E. Tucker, president, P. 
C. A. D. M. 





Edwards Leaves Display Staff 
of Kroger Company 

J. Roy Edwards has resigned from the 
display staff of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. He is well known 
as a display designer and has held important 


—Pictured above is a view of the Buffalo 
Electric's Electric Store. The store front is 
luminous in every respect. Features of the 
front consist of illuminated signs, concealed 
window lighting with all lighting produced 
behind frosted glass ceiling panels— 


display positions in different sections of the 
country. Edwards immediately left for a 
vacation trip to New York City, where he 
will renew old acquaintances. His future 
plans have not been decided upon. 


—On the interior of the Buffalo Electric's 
Electric Store we find illuminated merchan- 
dise niches with lighting derived from ceil-- 
ing and floor panels; floor and ceiling re- 
flector-type fixtures— 
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indow Display Circulation 


At times the most important phases of 
retail merchandising are taken so _ for 
granted that we overlook their importance. 
It is comparatively easy to get excited about 
a full-page advertisement in one of the lead- 
ing magazines featuring one of the lines 
carried. But, not often do we stop to realize 
that the circulation of that magazine in the 
immediate community is only a mere frac- 
tion of the “circulation” of our -window dis- 
plays during any single week. 

At Sibley, Lindsey and Curr Company 
of Rochester, N. Y., E. Dudley Pierce took 
some very definite steps to find out just how 
many people passed his windows each day 
and how many actually stopped to examine 
them carefully. For six full days he 
“clocked” the Toastmaster window shown 
above, keeping careful record of those who 
looked at the display and also those who 
were stopped by it. 

The figures are very illuminating, to say 
the least. By actual count, 75,000 people 
saw this display in six days. Not just 
walked past it—but actually noticed it. Of 
these, actually 31 per cent stopped before the 
window and examined the display and the 
merchandise. 

A comparison of this circulation with 
magazine figures for Rochester shows that 
the window circulation is approximately six 
times the number of copies of the leading 
national weekly delivered to Rochester each 
week. If it were possible to approximate 
the number of people reading those 12,000 
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BREAKFAST RAYS 


By W. L. STENSGAARD 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 


to 13,000 copies who actually stopped in go- 
ing through the magazine to read any one 
advertisement, there is little doubt but that 
the comparison would favor the window 
display even more conclusively. 

Certainly the quality and dramatic appeal 
to any magazine advertisement govern the 
number of people who will take the trouble 
to read it. The same is entirely true of 
window display advertising. The Toast- 


—Reproduced at the bottom of the page 

is the Stensgaard ''Toastmaster" itinerant 

display as installed at Sibley, Lindsey and 

Curr, Rochester, N. Y., by E. Dudley 

Pierce. Pierce's check of the display re- 

sulted in the circulation figures stated in 
the accompanying article— 


master display used for this test was one 
of W. L. Stensgaard Itinerant Display Pro- 
motions. This same display was shown in 
more than a hundred American cities and, 
while accurate check of the passerby was 
not made in these other cities, reports from 
buyers, merchandising managers and display 
directors indicate that the volume of busi- 
ness produced was more than satisfactory. 


ae If % 


It is time to take stock of our many assets 
before entering into plans for 1935 mer- 
chandising and advertising. It is hoped 
that the comparison shown here will en- 
courage many retail store executives to give 
more serious attention to the ever-increasing 
importance of their display windows. 





Large Crowd At Blind Auction 
of Chicago Display Club 

There were 136 men present at the March 
4 meeting of the Chicago Display Club. As 
previously announced, this meeting was to 
be in the nature of a “White Elephant Sale” 
or blind auction, expressly planned as a 
means of securing additional revenue for the 
local club treasury. The plan of the meet- 
ing was for each member or guest attending 
to deposit some package, securely wrapped 
in such a manner as to conceal the nature 
of the contents. Each package was sup- 
posed to contain some article worth 25 cents 
or more. Those who did not bring a pack- 
age were assessed 50 cents entrance fee at 
the door. Every person entering had a 
ticket with a number which entitled him, 
whether a member or guest, to one of three 
door prizes, consisting of a $20 radio set, 
a Klingtite Automatic Fasterer worth $8.50, 
and a $5 box of shaving accoutrements. 
These three prizes were in due course and 
by proper means awarded to Clarence 
Prieve, Naborhood Stores Display Service: 
Arnold Abrams, Adler Jones Company, and 
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Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
There was other entertainment by way of 


music, songs, banjo playing by two profes- 
sional entertainers, Miss Gordoni and Bill 
Shaw. 


The meeting was promptly called to order 
by President Johnson, who, after disposing 
of a few necessary matters of club business, 
introduced J. W. Campbell, chairman of the 
membership committee. Campbell had pre- 
pared a chart showing results of the mem- 
bership drive during the past month, indicat- 
ing that twenty-three new members had been 
secured during the period, ten of whom were 
secured by President Johnson, ten by Ex- 
president Campbell, and three by J. D. Wil- 
liams. 


At this point President Johnson _ intro- 
duced the auctioneer of the evening, one 
Bud Adams, who spent a considerable por- 
tion of the summer of 1934 as the versatile 
“barker” at the Mexican village at a Cen- 
tury of Progress exposition. Adams was 
entirely equal to the occasion of the eve- 
ning. He was dressed in ancient auctioneer 
costume, consisting of high silk hat, long 
coat cut-away style, bright red vest, green 
tie, a banana peddler’s mustachios, and cane. 
Oh, yes, he also wore the diamond horseshoe 
scarf-pin. As soon as Adams took the stand 
things got off in true-to-life auction style— 
with various and sundry descriptions and 
inferences as to the possible contents of the 
packages of which he nor anyone present 
knew the nature of. 


Bidding and selling went along with the 
fun and hilarity caused by the wise-cracks 
and by-play of the auctioneer, until twenty- 
five parcels had heen disposed of. A recess 
was called, at which time all packages sold 
were opened and displayed to satisfy the 
curiosity of the owners as well as of the 
audience in general. Several persons found 
to their delight that they had become the 
owners of articles worth from $3 to $12 at 
auction bids of from $1 to $2.50. This 
whetted the appeties of the envious and 
timorous bidders. 


There was lots of excitement, competition 
and quick changes of money for parcels by 
the auctioneer, clerks and pursers. As each 
new package was held up and offered for. 
sale, there was a new story with a definite 
appeal by the ubiquitous and ingenious auc- 
tioneer, followed by trequent bursts of 
laughter from the near neighbors of an 
overly curious bidder who had just bought 
a $12 looking package for $2 and found two 
packages of cigarettes or some similar 
prize. But a different sort of feeling fol- 
lowed when another buyer who had secured 
a package for a 40-cent bid drew a $5 arti- 
cle. It was an evening of fun and hilarity 
with the gambling spirit rife and riding 
high! 


It was through the courtesy of various 
friendly firms that about $100 worth of prize 
articles, valued at from $3 to $30 each, were 
donated to the cause, and which furnished 
the added interest to the event. 

The proceeds from the venture will go 
into the club treasury and for the first time 
in a long while will perhaps make the treas- 
urer feel slightly more important than a 


third vice-president or some equally unim- 
portant official—Dick Peterson, secretary. 
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The charm of well-groomed legs cannot be better displayed than 
on the complete line of FAIRY FORMS, there being models for 
every type of hosiery. For in this way only can the full elegance 
of sheer and lustrous materials be emphasized to your customers 


and prospective customers. 
sales result. 


As a consequence increased hosiery 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER OR 
WRITE DIREST FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Shoe Form 


Co., Inc. 


OVvINS 





Auburn, 
N. Y. 




















“Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 
38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Telephone: Wlsconsin 7-4887 





CUT-OUT POWER SAW 
Just What You Have Been Waiting For 

Will cut out Letters and Designs in Wood, Metal, 

Wall Board, Cardboard, etc. A.C. Cur- $4 45° 

rent. Portable. Nothing to adjust... 


THE Complete 
CON LIN F. O. B. Byt. 
58 Elm St. 
NLIN Bridgepert, Cons. 


Supplies For Sign Painters, Artists, Display Men 











Speed Way 


Cast Steel 


r.p.m. Deliver 2 speeds 
TURNTABLES at once. As low as $4.00. 
Geared to 3 r.p.m. Invisible Pumps for liq- 
Will support 150 uid and mystery displays. 
lbs. Complete with Write for Full Data 
motor $ 00 SpeedWay Mfg. Co. 
and re- 1 P 1838 So. 52nd Ave. 
ducer.. Cicero, Ill. 


110-Volt MOTORS 





—_ Flea power display mo- 
“ = tors. A.C. or Universal. 
ae Plug into light socket 
Pe without transformer. 


Skeleton form for easy 
mounting. Only $3.50. 
SPEED REDUCERS 
Fully encased, give 
speeds from 8 to 750 
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Organization Is Only Solution 


of the Display Problem 


Exec. Secy., International Association of Display 


When displaymen learn the necessity of a 
clear analysis and a correct audit of their 
work and of themselves in relation to the 
value of that work, they will probably be 
able to see two pictures which they have not 
heretofore seen: 

1. A picture disclosing an unbalanced con- 
dition between services rendered and compen- 
sation received. 

2.. Another picture disclosing an unbal- 
anced condition in which they appear to be 
nearly 100 per cent efficient in the art of dis- 
playing and selling the products of the store, 
while rating less than 8 per cent efficiency in 
selling their own product (ability to display 
merchandise) at anything near its true value. 

This is as true as it is tragic. Displaymen 
seem to sense the fact that “something is 
wrong”’—but apparently have neither the 
time, the faculty nor the facilities to find out 
what is wrong, or why. Being artists of 
sorts, they have no talent or inclination for 
analysis or accounting, hence no revealing pic- 
ture of facts and figures that would disclose 
the unbalanced condition, which in turn would 
supply every displayman with the compelling 
incentive to change the situation to a more 
balanced one. The obvious facts so disclosed 
would also supply, in the majority of cases, 
all of the salesmanship necessary to convince 
the management of the greater intrinsic values 
of display, and their consequent willingness 
to pay a better price therefor. At the very 
least, the results of such an accounting would 
be forever and decidedly helpful to the dis- 
playman in question, by having shown him 
how to find out the true value of the worth 
of his services and, therefore, the selling 
points necessary to present and sell his serv- 
ices at a better figure. 

Displaymen have been “too busy” learning 
display technique and in doing display work. 
They have been too busy to take the time to 
learn how to sell themselves. Therefore, thev 
have worked long and hard, and with success- 
ful results—in all things and to all interests 
except their own. Well, they are not par- 
ticularly interested in reading books, maga- 
zines, or periodicals outside of their own line, 
hence fail to pick up “clues,” “ideas” and 
“suggestions” from the smart men in other 
fields of endeavor which just such reading 
would disclose, and which ideas might easily 
be applied to their own problems. As a re- 
sult they remain primitive in these respects 
while living and working in a highly civilized, 
socialized and organized community. This 
condition becomes a self-perpetuating habit, 
which is the harder to break through since 
they continue to be “very busy” at work for 
long hours each day, and naturally prefer the 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


Chicago, Illinois 


movies and the sports news to any “heavy 
reading” or study. 

Whatever thinking is done regarding the 
inequity existing between salary and services 
by the individual amounts to little more than 
mere “brooding” over the evident unfairness 
of the situation, rather than any systematic, 
logical and constructive thinking leading to 
a solution, The matter is finally disposed of 
by the assumption that nothing can be done 
about it, so the irritating situation is reluc- 
tantly endured or “dodged,” instead of brought 
to a head and solved. 

Having no flair, or tools, or ideas for this 
sort of analysis and accounting work, even 
though their most vital interests are con- 
cerned, they are unsuccessful in accomplish- 
ing any results. So, they keep on working, 
devoting themselves and their thoughts to fur- 
ther skill and dexterity in the mechanical 
phases of their work. As a natural sequence, 
their work grows better, more skillful, and 
more resultful. White compensation, which 
should follow as a natural reward of good 
work well done, remains static, fixed, and 
almost immovable! The horse moves for- 
ward, but the cart stands still. Because there 
is no hook-up between the horse and the cart, 
Mr. Displayman gets no ride, but spends his 
days and energies chasing the horse instead 
of riding behind him in the cart, all because 
he doesn’t quite understand what harness has 
to do with a horse and a cart, and doesn’t 
take the trouble to find out. 

“Y’m a window trimmer and all I’m inter- 
ested in is trimming windows. Why waste 
my spare time reading dry books about other 
people’s business? I’m too tired when I get 
home at night for that sort of thing, and I 
gotta have some entertainment, relaxation, 
ain’t I>?” 

The Cause of This Unbalanced Condition— 
The cause for the “out of balance” condi- 
tion in regard to compensation received for 
display service does not lie with the retailers 
who must pay the market price for such serv- 
ices, but with the displaymen who establish 
and maintain low market prices for their 
services. 

The unbalanced condition, however, remains, 
and as long as it does remain, an unhealthy 
situation will continue to prevail as a natural 
consequence of an unnatural condition. This 
can only result in affecting adversely the in- 
terests of both displaymen and merchandising 
institutions using display, under such con- 
ditions. 


Until this condition is brought into true 
balance by intelligent analysis and some real 
honest-to-goodness salesmanship on the part 
of displaymen, merchants can hardly be ex- 


Men, 


pected to do more than their present part in 
the matter. This is the displayman’s job. It 
is displaymen’s move. They must do some- 
thing—and quickly! 

Organization on a national scale is the only 
answer. Coordinated effort is the only means 
to the desired end. Cooperation is absolutely 
essential to a solution of this bad problem. 
The I. A. D. M. is the only instrumentality 
both available and capable of being used for 
this particular job! The action or inaction of 
the displaymen will determine whether or not 
they wish to continue at the short end of this 
bad deal—and whether or not they are willing 
to bestir themselves and take a little timely, 
though long delayed action. God Almighty 
won't help a man who makes no effort to 
help himself, nor should the merchants. 

Business has been steadily improving for 
more than a year. Display salaries are still 
where they were at the lowest period of the 
depression. Business is due, according to all 
indications and forecasts based upon economic 
reactions, to get still better in the immediate 
future. Mr. Displayman has a selling job to 
do, but as yet has neither learned his pros- 
pectus nor made any plans of approach. He 
merely hopes things will get better, somehow. 

This condition will, if left alone, eventually 
correct itself. For display is now too impor- 
tant an institution in mercantile distribution 
to be allowed to fall into decay and disuse 
because the particular group of men who may 
be at the present engaged in it demonstrate 
their incapacity for the requisite responsibili- 
ties. Display will go forward, even if it is 
forced to shake these men loose from their 
places and replace them with others more 
equal to the exigencies of the case. 

In the meantime display is still out of bal- 
ance. The first step to correct this situation 
has not yet been taken! 

It’s every displayman’s move! 

When we arrive at the point where 33 per 
cent of displaymen are willing to make an 
investment of $10 in an I. A. D. M. mem- 
bership which will net them at least 520 per 
cent return, we will begin to go places and 
do things ! 

When displaymen become convinced that 
it is better business policy to work than to 
wait; more sensible to look to the future for 
improvement than to the past; more intelli- 
gent to cooperate than be contrary; more 
certainty of successful accomplishment 
through coordinated efforts of many men, 
concentrated as one mind and willing to 
work at one thing until that one thing is 
well and completely done, then we may 
expect to see a deserved change for the bet- 
ter in the conditions affecting display and in 
the salary and recognition of those who are 
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making a poor excuse at making a decent 
living in a most important department of the 
retail industry. 

The fundamental deficiency in the situa- 
tion at present is in the displaymen, who 
seem to understand there is something about 
display that is really important, but have 
credited too much of this importance to 
themselves instead of display without hav- 
ing yet discovered the mistake. That is 
evidenced clearly by the fact that they are 
poorly paid for the work they do and don’t 
know what to do about it. So they cry about 
the injustice of it, blame the merchant be- 
cause he won't raise their pay and glorify 
them with authority and recognition which 
the advertising man seems to get. Why 
should the merchant recognize their impor- 
tance and raise their pay when they do not 
recognize the real situation which is mak- 
ing the displayman per se unimportant? 
And when there are several other display 
“managers” who are bidding to take any 
man’s job at still less money? 

Wherein is the sense of blaming the mer- 
chant for this lack of sense on the part of 
displaymen themselves, individually and col- 
lectively ? 

Why censure the advertising manager if 
he has used his brains to better advantage 
and sold himself at a higher price? ’Twere 
better to imitate him—to understudy his 
system—to sit at his feet and beg for the 
pearl of wisdom that might enable us to sell 
a more desirable product at a price more 
nearly in balance with its actual worth. If 
these be hard words, remember they apply 
only to those who deserve them. 

During 1935 every bonafide member of the 
I. A. D. M. is going to receive some mighty 
practical ideas and some actual plans which 
will enable a displayman to sell himself and 
his work to his present employer at a better 
price, in cases where the man and his work 
actually show up as being worth more. The 
I. A. D. M. has been accumulating some 
very interesting and valuable data, facts and 
figures on this most important matter. The 
information, including plans of action, will 
not be published but will be distributed to 
members in good standing via I. A. D. M. 
bulletins by first class mail. Membership in 
the I. A. D. M. is going to be more intrinsi- 


cally valuable to members in 1935 than it 


has even been before. 





Wert Display Director 
For Golden Rule 

Palmer Wert, recently associated with 
Rosenberg’s, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been 
appointed display director of The Golden 
Rule, St. Paul, Minn. 





Wagner Now Located At 
Kansas City 

George H. Wagner, whom DISPLAY 
WORLD readers will recall as author of 
“Modern Display Presentation,” May issue, 
has become associated with The Peck Dry 
Goods Company, Kansas City, Mo., as dis- 
play director. Wagner, before becoming as- 
sociated with Peck’s, was display director 
for The Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn. We 
believe that he will continue the develop- 
ment of his modern display presentation 
technique, and we look forward to the time 
when we can again feature examples of his 
creative displays. 
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AND CREATE 


MORE INTEREST 
IN YOUR 


SHOW WINDOWS 


and STORE INTERIOR ADVERTISING 


Cutout decorations are given first choice for all types of window advertising. 
They put punch and life into settings and displays which otherwise would 


be featureless. 
WITH 
THE 


you can either create your own cutouts or you can improve and individualize 
printed or screen process cards or posters sent you by manufacturers. Just 
a little cutout work on a standard poster and you have a striking and 
unusual display instead of something which is in a dozen other windows. 
The Cutawl is the most practical and helpful tool a displayman can have. 
It produces decorations impossible by any other method. Saves labor, 
lowers cost and brings sales and profits. 


WITH OUR EASY PAYMENT PLAN YOU CAN GET A CUTAWL QUICKLY 
WRITE FOR DETAILS TO 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY 





13 SOUTH THROOP ST. CHICAGO 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., Chicago. 3-35 
Flease send me your Cutawl catalog and details of easy payment plan. 
RRCMISEE Sy io, re tt tole ae PE Ee ee a ee ee ee aac 
Address eet a a PE ee Pe ee ee ee 
City. san cee PRAT State. . 






































The Fountain Air Brush 


The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 


BP 
OMOTORIZED REDUCTION 
ee | 





@REVOLVING MECHANISMS 


The bade Miagy=og* Keven Brush for MERKLE-KORFF 
Easy to handle and keep in order. GEAR CO. 


Send f talog No. 52D 
end for Catalog No. 5 213 N. MORGAN 5T. 


THAYER & CHANDLER CHICAGO ILL. 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Merchandising 
Displays 


The trend toward a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the merchandising and char- 
acter value of display windows and 
counters has been remarkably 
apparent during the past few years. 


@’) EBERHARD FABER 





Stores and branded merchandise 
have become nationally impressed 
upon the minds of the buying pub- 
lic by the very nature and charac- 
ter of the windows and displays 
used. 


To compete with the lights and 
glamour of the average street of 
display windows, many companies 
are incorporating motion into their 
display material. This is a real for- 
ward step in the advance of dis- 
play quality, providing the original 
idea is conceived with motion in 
mind by those who know its possi- 
bilities and limitations and who can 
design a fool-proof motion display 
possible to build and ship and use 


economically. 


Write or phone us and we will 
gladly give you our recommenda- 
tions with regard to any specific 
display requirements you may 
have. Designs and prices sub- 
mitted promptly. 


LIBMAN-SPANJER 
CORPORATION 


1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Great Interest Evident for 
r.AD.M. Convention 


The unexpected and genuine success of 
the 1934 display convention at Chicago bids 
fair to be doubled or trebled at the 1935 
convention at St. Louis next August 12 to 16, 
inclusive, according to plans under way, and 
exhibitor interest and all other indices. 

The administration officers of the I. A. 
D. M., in cooperation with the St. Louis 
convention committee, have, even at this 
early date, matured certain major plans that 
forecast what is likely to be the largest and 
most vitally interesting convention meeting 
in years. It will be different in many re- 
spects to previous I, A. D. M. conventions, 
yet retaining certain old fundamentals. It 
will have daily educational sessions in the 
Gold room, but confined almost wholly to 
clinical demonstrations of modern tech- 
nique, showing how this or that is done 
rather than treating important details of 
craftsmanship in general terms by talks and 
lectures. It will have manufacturers exhib- 
its because these trade shows are the most 
practical sort of education as to what is 
modern, new, practical, and usable in one’s 
own particular store. There will be more 
and larger exhibits, and many new exhibit- 
ors with new and different lines. 

The new Jefferson hotel, where the 1935 
convention will be held, is right in the 
downtown district and only a short distance 
from the Union station. The convention 





—Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, where the I. A. D. M. 


exhibits and all meetings will be on the 
commodious mezzanine floor, with elevator 
and stairway access to the lobby or to rooms 
above. 

There will be a $20,000 professionally- 
staged style show two blocks from the con- 
vention hotel. This show will be available 
without cost to displaymen showing I. A. 
D. M. convention registration badges. Reg- 
istrants are also to be provided with a 
ticket to the St. Louis Outdoor Opera. Two 
thousand members of the American Retail- 
ers’ convention, meeting in St. Louis at this 
time, will be brought to the Jefferson hotel 
to see the display exhibits, see the island of 
five strictly modern, completely built and 
finished show windows—and otherwise to 
get the most impressive view of display .to 
those who buy and use display and display 
materials. 

The St. Louis displaymen have the largest, 
strongest and most efficiently operated local 
club in America. They have close to 100 
bonafide paid-up members, all of whom work 
as harmoniously and as cooperatively as a 
hive of bees. They have been working like 
that for more than a year and a half. They 
came to Chicago last year prepared to bid 
for the 1935 convention. They got it on 
sheer merit of their own strength and stand- 
ing as a club group—backed by the St. 
Louis Convention and Tourist Bureau, the 
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Washington Street Wholesale Merchants’ 
Association, and the St. Louis Hotel Asso- 
ciation. As soon as they returned to St. 
Louis, after winning the 1935 convention, a 
joint meeting was held with the representa- 
tives of each of the other city associations, 
whereby previous promises of support were 
solidified into pledges and actualities. Ar- 
rangements were made with the Washington 
Street Merchants to publicize the I. A. D. M. 
convention in their trade newspaper circu- 
lated among several thousand retail stores 
throughout the Southwest. 

The St. Louis retail stores have prom- 
ised cooperation in every way possible, in- 
cluding approval of their display department 
manager working on convention committee 
and otherwise lending assistance to him in 
this work. Also, to allow their display de- 
partment manager and assistants to attend 
the convention during the four-day session, 
with as little display work as_ possible 
planned for those four days. No _ single 
thought or thing will be overlooked by the 
St. Louis convention committee or the I. A. 
D. M. officers to make every detail of the 
1935 meeting just as fine and as complete 
as possible. 

Already there have been many interested 
inquiries from manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of various lines of display materials 
and equipment. Many of these earlier in- 
quiries are from firms that were not ex- 
hibitors at the last convention. Some en- 
tirely new firms with new articles or lines 
who plan to exhibit at the National Display 
Men’s convention for the first time. One or 
two interested inquiries from foreign coun- 
tries, but nothing certain about them as yet. 

Random inquiries among manutacturers 
who were exhibitors at the 1934 Chicago 
convention indicate that every one of them 
will be on deck early as to reservations, and 
“for bigger and better space” than last year. 
Every exhibitor at the 1934 show at Chi- 
cago expressed himself as being entirely 
pleased and satisfied with the manner in 
which he had been treated and as to the 
satisfactory management of the convention. 


The manufacturers and exhibitors will be 
as considerately treated this year as they 
were last year. Their representative com- 
mittee will sit in on all major convention 
rulings affecting their interests as was done 
last year. 
the hook-up with the American Retailers’ 
convention will bring from 1,000 to 2,000 
additional potential buyers to see their ex- 
hibits. This is sure to result in more sales 
and the forming of new contacts. 

The manufacturers generally, and partic- 
ularly those who have been regular exhib- 
itors at I. A. D. M. conventions for several 
vears or more, are obviously highly pleased 
over the fact that the displaymen’s national 
organization has been brought back to life 
as it has, and very generous in their praise 
of the I. A. D. M. officers, who have worked 
so unceasingly to this end. The officers are 
just as much pleased at this reaction from 
the manufacturers as they have been pleased 
by the spirit of every individual displayman, 
who through his cooperative support has 
made this comeback possible. 

It has been a comeback in which I. A. 
D. M. officers, I. A. D. M. members and 
manufacturers have all contributed as much 
or more than was asked or expected of them. 


The plans already effected for 
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All have had an interest in the success of 
the associa.ion and a.l who have s» co- 
operated have in some measure profited 
iheretrom in a manner satisfactory to them- 
selves. 

‘Lhe new spirit that had been injected into 
the 1. A. D. M. was enough to attract an 
unexpectedly large attendance of displaymen 
at the Chicago convention last year, only a 
few months after the reorganization had 
been effected, and when there was consider- 
able doubt in the minds of so many that the 
meeting could be successful. The visual 
success of that convention created a very 
definite increase of confidence in every dis- 
playman, manufacturer and salesman who 
was there. This feeling of confidence will 
be recalled by everyone who was there. It 
was the talk of the profession and of the 
industry for weeks afterwards. It was 
clearly reflected in the telegraph news re- 
ports published daily at that time and sub- 
sequently in the more complete reports as 
printed in the display trade papers. 

All this has circulated among the display 
fraternity and caused new interest, hun- 
dreds of inquiries, and many new I. A. 
D. M. members at large. Many local dis- 
play clubs which had been inactive for from 
two to eight and ten years were sufficiently 
stirred and interested as to try to reorganize 
again. Quite a few have been successful in 
getting reorganized. Others failed through 
misunderstandings and _ petit jealousies 
among themselves. Others are still in the 
process of organizing. In the meantime, 
“Time marches on,’ and every day indicates 
that the national display movement grows 
stronger and makes progress. 


Many individuals who are not yet mem- 
bers will be members by the time this is 
published. Others will join the organization 
within the month, and the next month, and 
sO on in increasing numbers right up until 
the convention opens. Many confused club 
groups will compose their differences, com- 
plete local organizations, then I. A. D. M. 
affiliations this month, next month and so on. 

All these indications come from the daily 
mail received at the secretary’s office. From 
twelve to twenty letters are received daily. 
From twenty to thirty-six letters are writ- 
ten and mailed out each day. This scale of 
work will double and then triple when con- 
vention correspondence and promotion be- 
gins and takes its stride. 

The accelerated interest of all displaymen 
in the national convention will account for 
a definite increase in attendance. The 
growth of the membership ranks is another 
reason. The new confidence in the I. A. 
D. M. which has been built upon meritorious 
service and facts will draw new interest and 
a normal increase of new and old faces. 

The wider and more effectual publicity to 
be given to the national meeting this year, 
plus the extension of educational and prac- 
tical and new features which have been ar- 
ranged for and which will be vigorously 
pnblicized, are bound to bring a much 
greater number of displaymen to St. Louis 
next August than were at Chicago last year. 

Then the very important fact that St. 
Louis is not only more centrally located in 
respect to the greatest number of American 
displaymen who attend the annual conven- 
tions, but it is geographically located in the 
center of the country. 





HAVE YOU SEEN 
MR. THIRSTY FIBRE 
WALKING? 


Thirsty Fibre 





“Al of the moving signs which you made for us 
cre being used constantly. Our Thirsty Fibre 
tzade-mark, which has been a mark of our busi- 
ness for many years, has proved to be a most 
effective display piece in motion. We are very 
well satisfied with these moving Thirsty Fibre 
men, and have found them very useful in build- 
ing large and important displays.” 

P. E. Coleman 

Scott Paper Company 


Have you a trade-mark or a sales idea that 
needs motion to make it truly effective? Write 
us. Our Research Department will be glad to 
help you work out a solution. 





This is the basic mechanism which cnimates the 
arms, legs and head of the Thirsty Fibre figure. 
It keeps him walking on a cent’s worth of cur- 
rent a day. Write for folder showing this and 
other motion devices. 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


27 RYERSON ST. - BROOKLYN.N. Y. 
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The Vienna 
School of 
Display 


By A. S. LEVETUS 


Vienna, Austria 





The Vienna School of Display arose out 
of the exigencies ot the times. Its progeni- 
tor was the Gremium der Wiener Kaufmann- 
schaft (Guild of Vienna Merchants, Shop- 
keepers and Industrialists), a body of. far- 
sighted men who realized that what was 
best for would-be buyers was best for them- 
selves. Originally the objective was to pro- 
vide the means of acquiring practical knowl- 
edge in the display of goods of all kinds 
for their own sons and daughters, who were 
now compelled to seek some other way of 
earning a living instead of, as hitherto, only 
too often studying for one of the learned 
professions. However, the success it brought 
urged them to open the school to all comers. 

In the beginning the course of instruc- 
tion lasted three months. It was given in 
the evenings. chiefly. It now lasts a full 
year. Day and evening classes are held, so 
that those already employed may also have 
a chance of learning new methods. Most 
of the time is spent in practical instruction. 
The fame ot the school grew; students of 
both sexes from all countries applied for 
admission. Last year it was enlarged 
greatly and now occupies extensive prem- 
ises on the top ot the high-grade commercial 
school built at the cost of the Gremium 
some twenty years ago, of which it is now 
an integral part. The old school, as always, 
is in the basement of the same building. 
Herr Hans Lorl, whose degree is equivalent 
to that of “master merchant,” is the moving 
spirit of the school, and it is to him and his 
unique teachings that its fame is due. He 
was its initiator. The plans he worked out 
with the Gremium. Both are in harmony. 
They are both interesting and characteristic 
of the broad-mindedness of their conception. 

From the very start shop windows were 
built into rooms and these were provided 
with reflecting apparatus so that the dis- 
plays could be thrown into the best possible 
perspective to arrest passers-by and make 
them stop and look. Necessarily there were 
but few “shops” as there was very little 
space at command. Since the opening of the 
new school, the old one is reserved for class 


—The fabric display reproduced at the top 
of this page had a background of pale yel- 
low in front of which gay sporting silks were 
merchand’sed in smart continental manner— 


—When it comes to merchandising hosiery, 

the simplicity of continental displaymen ef- 

fects many modern compositions. This dis- 

play has line, order form, balance, and 
perspective— 


—American displaymen have not come to 
appreciate the window merchandising tech- 
nique of continental displaymen in the pres- 
entation of ready-made garments. Note the 
background copy— 
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rooms and work shops. The new establish- 
ment at the top of the building has been 
arranged in a sort of streets, on either side 
being shop windows with the most modern 
lighting and reflectors, and here the actual 
art of displaying is put into practice. Here, 
too, are work shops. A further advance has 
been made by introducing the art of selling. 
For this a shop has been opened, naturally 
in the display school building; assistants 


and customers are the students themselves. 
The curriculum is most comprehensive. 





—There is beauty and charm in the geometrical 
arrangement of merchandise in the window dis- 
play. If the displayman thinks straight angles 
will result in a ''stiff"' display, just study the pres- 
entation of perfume reproduced on this page— 


It includes all and everything relating to 
the science and art of display, its psychol- 
ogy, lighting, display designing, the science 
of color, line, material, the architecture of 
window-dressing, lettering, show cards, the 
spirit of attracting, the building up of man- 
nequins, male and female, grown-ups and 
children, mannequins’ accessories of all 
kinds, shop fittings, and so forth, whatever 
their materials may happen to be—card- 
board, metal, wood, glass, the main point 
being held in view, that is, to give the stu- 





—There is beauty in the geometrical arrange- 
ment of books, but it has taken continental dis- 


playmen to prove the point. What could be 
more attractive in its simplicity than the book 
display?— 
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—It doesn't matter what type merchandise is to 

be displayed, a smart window composition re- 

sults. Where, in America, does one see such 
original compositions of light bulbs?— 


dent that independence of thought and init- 
iative which he needs when he passes over 
from training to actual business life. He 
has good preparation for this because during 
training he has had every opportunity for 
self-criticism and profiting by the criticism 
of his fellow-students, and their interchange 
of ideas. In their teacher they have a true 
guide who does not teach, but shows them 
how to learn by opening up path upon path 
of that knowledge which they then seek for 
themselves. 

Since this school was first opened a little 
over three years ago, a change forces itseli 
upon one in the aspect of the window dis- 
plays. It insinuates itself. Even in the very 
small shops one is compelled to stop and 
look. The shop-keepers have acquired the 
value of display. They no longer crowd 
windows with what they have to sell; they 
show little and that little well. Altogether 
the standard is higher. This is good for the 
inner city as for its most remote parts, even 
to such shops patronized by small buyers 
and poorer classes. 











—Every item of merchandise is placed straight 
with the window glass; every contributing effect, 
whether of a merchandise or decorative nature, 
helps to build up customer appreciation of the 
merchandise shown in the shoe display— 
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THE NEW 


BRISCHOGRAPH 








ONLY 


ee 
SD Poster Artists, Sign Men, 
Displaymen, Cardwriters, 
F. 0. B. Designers, Outdoor Plants 


@Place photo, magazine, sketch, etc., regard- 
less of size, UNDER THE BRISCHOGRAPH. 
Project to desired size in clear, perfectly de- 
fined detail and natural colors. Copy what you 
see with pencil, pen or brush. Reading matter 
from left to right as original. Covers 7 x 7 
inches of picture AT ONE TIME. Life-size 
projection within ten feet from screen. The 
BRISCHOGRAPH comes complete with lamps 
and with two 4” lenses. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SALES POLICY since 1926. Send money order. 
Try it for ten days. Money back upon receipt 
of Brischograph. To rated firms. upon their 
order. Or send for circular. 


The BRISCHOGRAPH Co. 
Established 1926 


92 East Lakeview Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Dealers in the States, Canada, England, China 











EE 
-the TACKER ime) g 
DISPLAY MEN 


W HEN you consider that over a year's 
time the Kling-Tite costs less than two 
cents a day— 





—when you think of how much time you 
save and the greater ease and convenience 
with which you do tacking jobs— 


—is it any wonder that display men every- 
where are adopting this modern, rapid, effi- 
cient method? 

With a strip of 140 Tack-Points per load- 
ing, the Kling-Tite is a self-contained, ever- 
ready means of driving Tack-Points—wherever 
tacking is done. 


Ask for folder 


_A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO. 











Ravenswood Ave. 
“ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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1. The Development of Window Display Adver- 
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America's Changing 
Retail Displays 

We needn't speak of America’s changing 
displays to the student of window merchan- 
dising. The student of display is keenly 
aware of the change. He appreciates the 
development of law and order in the win- 
dow, and he recognizes the increased mer- 
chant appreciation of good, sound window 
methods. The student of display appreciates 
that correct window merchandising employs 
definite and established fundamentals; the 
science of all creative arts is based on and 
developed by sound fundamentals — why 
should window merchandising be exempt 
from rules of arrangement, construction, 
conception, and display? 

3ut to America’s retail displaymen labor- 
ing under the impression that window dis- 
play merchandising is still fundamentally 
the art of the background and not the art of 
window presentation of goods we hope this 
editorial will be read and the handwriting 
appreciated. The decorative art of the dis- 
play has ceased to function in but the occa- 
sional elaborate, ornate display. If the dis- 
playman is working with a budget that en- 
ables him to create special backgrounds for 
each display presentation, whether sale or 
opening features, then he is truly a fortu- 
nate displayman and is employed by an or- 
ganization of which there are but few in 
America. Window merchandising is no 
longer a case of the production of a season- 
able background that will serve for the dis- 
plays of merchandise over the period of four 
or six months. Window merchandising has 
become just as specialized as advertising. 
What is good for today’s advertising isn’t 
suitable for tomorrow’s; what is good for 
today’s window display has nothing in com- 
mon with the merchandise to be displayed 


tcmorrow. 
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Appreciation of the 
Display Change 


We know of no better way to prove the 
case of display’s change than to illustrate 
and talk of that change in a series of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD articles. We believe we 
are right in appreciating that there has been 
a change in display, and we believe most 
displaymen recognize that change. As posi- 
tive proof of this, let us quote for just a few 
moments from the January issue of the 
Shreveport, La., Display Club Bulletin. The 
article in question was written by a display- 
man, but was not identified, so we can not 
give credit where credit is due. 

“How often have I been told by another 
displayman, ‘I don’t like anything on my 
window backgrounds, it spoils its beauty!’ 
To my way of display, and I use the conti- 
nental type of display, a beautiful back- 
ground is out of the question. I use a very 
plain background that is effective in its sim- 
plicity, that shows off the merchandise dis- 
played in front of it, and that can be used 
over and over again with many different dis- 
play effects. With continental trims, a 
plain background is the only thing, using 
cutout illustrations and copy. In many in- 
stances shelves can be attached to the back- 
ground and clever merchandise effects pro- 
duced. 

“How can anyone who calls himself a 
modern displayman say that he does not like 
the window display background worked into 
the display of merchandise? Seems to me 
that these so-called displaymen had better 
wake up and see what is going on in this 
old display world of ours. Maybe they have 
been asleep for the last two or three years. 

“One of the things that is the matter with 
the display profession today is that some 
displaymen are still trying to display and 
sell their backgrounds instead of merchan- 
dise. A beautiful background does not and 
never will sell the merchandise unless that 
added selling punch is put into the display. 

“Sometime ago I noticed a large adver- 
tisement in a certain newspaper of a sale of 
a well-known item of merchandise. I took 
particular pains to notice just how the dis- 
playman at the store in question would fea- 
ture the merchandise in the window display, 
but I failed to find the merchandise drama- 
tized in the displays. Do you believe it is 
the store’s policy not to feature special ad- 
vertised merchandise in their windows? Or, 
do you believe it was the displayman’s fear 
that such presentation of goods would mar 
the display backgrounds? 

“Just notice the winners of all the big 
national display contests. How many win- 
ners use the continental type display? How 
many winners work their backgrounds into 
the display of the merchandise? That should 
be proof enough that coordination of back- 
ground and merchandise is necessary to 
successful window merchandising.” 


A Special Series 
of Articles 


In this issue of DISPLAY WORLD we 
present the first of a series of articles in 
which we hope to prove the change that is 
being made in America’s retail displays. We 
hope to eventually cover every phase of re- 
tailing and to continue the series of articles 
year after year. We hope to enlarge the 
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articles and present as many as twelve win- 
dow pictures of a certain line of merchan- 
dise with each article. This feature can 
grow to such proportions, but only by your 
help. We will need photographs! After 
reading and studying the technique devel- 
oped in the special “Men’s Wear” displays 
featured in this issue, we hope that any 
displayman reading this editorial and any 
displayman interested in the development 
and progress of display as a profession, will 
favor DISPLAY WORLD with copies otf 
any display merchandised in like fashions. 
The photograph needn’t necessarily be men’s 
wear. We intend to cover all phases of dis- 
play, and whether you merchandise a win- 
dow of fabrics, accessories, hosiery, white 
goods, notions, clothing, ready-to-wear, or 
any other lines of retail department store 
goods, if the display is modern in conception 
and you have it photographed, send it in 
for us to use in these series of presentations. 
You will improve your own displays by 
studying the displays of other creators. 

We don’t promise that any and every dis- 
play will be reproduced. The displays must 
pass a certain standard, and as the articles 
progress the standard will naturally become 
more difficult. Good window merchandising 
principles are very positive, and we hope 
not to reproduce any pictures in these arti- 
cles in which these fundamentals are not 
apparent. We will sometimes reproduce 
certain pictures in which certain fundamen- 
tals will be executed poorly, but we will al- 
ways make such reproductions because of 
window idea or to call the reader's atten- 
tion to some certain phase of display to 
watch. 

Our readers can take advantage of our 
criticism of their displays should such criti- 
cism be wanted. Criticism will be just, and 
the individual displayman is certain to bene- 
fit. If such criticism does nothing more it 
will definitely prove the display fundamen- 
tals the displayman must watch in_ his 
creative window work. 





Fogelquist Elected President 
of Spokane Club 


At the February 14 meeting of the Spo- 
kane Display Men’s Association, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, C. H. Fogelquist; secre- 
tary, C. H. LeFeuvre; treasurer, E. Kirk- 
patric; trustees, V. Linden, J. R. DeJung, 
Earl Pendleton, Ray Hering, and J. F. Cass. 

D. A. Dame, Upson Company, gave a very 
interesting talk and demonstration on the 
new Rediprep display board in color. The 
committee in charge of the annual display- 
men’s jamboree submitted a final report on 
this event, which proved to be enjoyable and 
successful. 

C. H. LeFeuvre, chairman of the display 
analysis chart committee, reported on the 
developments of the chart for window dis- 
play excellence. The plan not proving ac- 
ceptable to the entire membership, the mat- 
ter was referred back to the committee, the 
chairman of which appointed several new 
members to associate themselves with the 
committee for revision of the chart. The 
committee will report again at the next 
meeting. A sustained attendance at club 
meetings bespeaks for the club an existence 
of growing importance. 
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Interesting Meetings Being Held To 
Demonstrate Display Materials 

Over 200 enthusiastic window displaymen, 
decorators, and retail merchants attended a 
recent meeting held under the auspices of 
the Display Men's Club of Pittsburgh in the 
William Penn hotel. E. J. Durkin, the 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, presented the display materials, Flex- 
ton, Traton, and Velton, produced by his 
company and briefly outlined the many uses 
to which they can be put. 

L. J. Clark, also of the Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company, gave a practical demon- 
stration of how easily the materials tailored 
and how quickly they could be assembled 
into innumerable displays without the use 
of staples, tacks, glue or other fasteners. 
Points emphasized were the low cost of the 
materials, quick availability through paper 
jobbers and the wide range of attractive 
colors furnished. The guests attended a 
buffet supper served at 10:30, this with the 
compliments of the Alling & Cory Company. 

A similar meeting was held January 31 in 
the Blue room of Hotel Seneca, Rochester, 
N. Y., under the auspices of the Alling & 
Corry Company. Here a like demonstration 
was given, with 155 in attendance for both 
the demonstration and buffet supper. 

At the Rochester meeting a display club 
was organized. E. Preston Browder, But- 
falo, who attended this meeting at the sug- 
gestion of Duncan Williams, secretary of 
the International Association of Display 
Men, delivered the principal address. Other 
speakers at these meetings included Red- 
path of the Duquesne Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, who spoke at Pittsburgh, and McKie 
of the Rochester Electric Company, who ad- 
dressed the Rochester meeting. 

Like meetings are being held in all Mid- 
west cities. The meeting at Cincinnati on 
February 25 was held at the Netherland 
Plaza hotel. There was an attendance of 
nearly 250. This meeting was sponsored by 
the Greater Cincinnati Display Club, an 
added feature being an address on lighting, 
by Edward W. Hodgetts, Union Gas & 
Electric Company. 





Roos in New and Enlarged 
Quarters at Atlanta 


Melvin S. Roos, for many years engaged” 


in the distribution of display fixtures and 
equipment at Atlanta, Ga., has moved to 


T 
rn 
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new and larger quarters at 181 Pryor street, 
southwest. The location is in the center of 
Atlanta’s manufacturing and jobbing district, 
on the ground floor with two show windows. 
The showroom itself is modern, and there 
will be displayed at all times the lines of 
display fixtures and equipment of repre- 
sentative manufacturers. Associated with 
Roos is Phillip S. Williams, well known in 
display circles, and especially St. Louis, 
Louisville and Chicago where he was for- 
merly located. Williams is rendering a very 
valuable service to the merchants of At- 
lanta and the Southeast. 





Stefan Expands His Business 
and Takes More Space 

Stefan, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., one of the 
country’s leading display service companies, 
has leased an additional 5,000 square feet 
of floor space to take care of its rapidly 
expanded services. Recently the company 
engaged in the distribution of decorative 
display materials and the added space be- 
came necessary. A show room has been in- 
stalled with actual windows and a studio 
work shop adequately staffed. The com- 
pany is now in position to serve merchants 
and advertisers in its territory with all dis- 
play needs, including the creation and de- 
signing of complete displays or display 
units. 





Display Manager Schmidt, Gimbels, 
Resigns Position 

Emil E. Schmidt, display manager, Gimbel 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., and ex-president of 
the I. A. D. M., has resigned his position. 
His successor has not been announced as 
yet. Schmidt was with Gimbel’s for nearly 
eight years, having come there from Macy’s, 
New York City. He has not decided upon 
his future plans. 





Vosler Has Recovered From 
His Recent Illness 

Walter G. Vosler, Cincinnati Display 
Service, Cincinnati, Ohio, is now in first- 
class shape, having fully recovered from his 
recent severe illness, which kept him con- 
fined for several weeks. His absence was 
keenly felt by the Cincinnati Display Club, 
of which he is president, as he was unable 
to attend and preside at several of the club’s 
meetings. 








—Displaymen in attendance at the Pittsburgh demonstration of Hinde & Dauch decorative 
materials— 
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That’s what they all do when you put motion 
in your window and display your merchan- 
dise on an 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN 


Equipped with a Universal Motor built by a 
manufacturer of national reputation. 

All moving parts, motor and _ gears, self- 
lubricating, needing no attention and insuring 
long life. 

A quality product guaranteeing satisfaction 
both in price and performance. 





— 


Electric Window Salesman Co. 


31 Nashua St. Woburn, Mass. 



















For Spring and 
Summer Trims 
——vuse-—— 


National Immortal 


GRASS MATS 


Recognized for years as unsurpassed 
at any price—yet priced so _ low. 
Guaranteed to be the finest, longest 
lived, best looking obtainable. The 
natural grass color dye is non-stain- 
ing and will not come off. The vel- 
vety lustre lasts and the grass cannot 
rot. Price per square foot, 17c If not 
thoroughly satisfied that it is the 
finest grass made, return it to us at 
our expense and have your money 
refunded. 
Write Today for Free Sample 


Expert Redyeing and Renovating 
of Old Grass 


xk k * 
National Wreath & Supply Co. 


2241 Fulton Road Cleveland, Ohio 


SCHOOL” DISPLAY 


Splendid opportunities are open for those trained in 
Window and Store Display. Intensive training 
courses in the elements of successful display, under 
the personal direction of Mrs. Polly Pettit, display 
manager of Black. Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc., and 
other New York display managers. 

Write for Folder D 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 

R. C. A. Bidg., 1250 6th Ave. New York City 
Course starting April 29th 
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Promotional Displays 
Build Goodwill 


By DALLAS M. SCHULTZ 
Hayes Loeb & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


If Swift & Co. could find a way to market 
the pig’s squeal, they could feel no more 
happy of themselves than the resuits ob- 
tained from the building and installation of 
“Goodwill and Promotional Displays” for 
the management of the new modern giant, 
the Field building. 

When the first section of the building was 
ready for occupancy plans were well under 
way in the offices of the Hayes Loeb & Co., 
for the construction and installation of tem- 
porary displays to be placed in the vacant 
windows on the street level and in the 
lobbys of the building. There were to be 
no white-washed windows staring into the 
faces of people passing the Field building. 

These temporary displays were installed 
in each window and were removed for per- 
manent ones as soon as space was rented. 
The displays were 8 feet in height, 60 inches 
at front of window and tapering to 30 inches 
at the back. Depth of window, 48 inches. 
The floor was covered with black carpet, 
side walls painted in bright orange upon 
which white lettering was used, giving de- 
tailed descriptive information about the dis- 
play presented. The back wall was covered 
with rich pleated black velvet curtains at the 
top of which was placed a plain, straight 
valance of same material. 

In the very front of the window at floor 
level and about 3 inches from the glass, a 
horizontal strip of flashed opal glass was 
placed at about a 30-degree angle. This 
glass measured about a foot in height and 


—The vacant show windows were used effec- 
tively to sell space in the building— 
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60 inches in length. Lettered in black on 
this glass were the three addresses of the 
building, room and telephone numbers of 
the renting offices. This flashed opal glass 
also concealed the trough lighting system 
used in the displays. Photographic enlarge- 
ments were used generously throughout the 
thirty-three displays. 

Each display is devoted to a single fea- 
ture or advantage in leasing space in the 
building. One display, for example, con- 
tains one of the building’s drinking foun- 
tains from which “flows” a synthetic stream 
of water. Another points out that air con- 
ditioning equipment serving the lower level 
and first four floors of the building is iden- 
tical with that installed in the U. S. Senate 
Chambers, and the Hall of the House of 
Representatives in Washington, D. C.... 
a truly newsworthy angle. 

There are many displays about materials 
and equipment used in the construction of 
the building. Displays such as marble, wal- 
nut, steel, limestone, Otis safety speed ele- 
vators that travel at the rate of 1,000 feet 
per minute, electrical equipment of all kinds, 
lighting, heating, maintenance, etc. 

For example, copy on side walls informs 
us in the marble display, that five varieties 
of marble are used in the building, showing 
samples and names of each kind and tells 
us that over three miles of corridors are 
faced with it, consisting of more than fifty 
carloads in shipment. The walnut installa- 
tion is the largest found in any single build- 
ing in the world. 

The results obtained from these “Goodwill 
and Promotional Displays” have surpassed 
the greatest hopes of the sponsors. It is 
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my belief that the ideas herewith related 
may be applied in many ways. Suppose 
your store is installing a new Remington 
Rand Cardex system to facilitate and speed 
up accurate service to your customers, just 
imagine how much it would mean to the 
store and to the customer to have a clever 
window display explaining this new service 
and its benefits. The public today likes to 
keep abreast with new developments and 
improved methods of efficiency. If your store 
is remodeling or a new lighting system is 
being installed or new speed elevators are 
to be put in service, the possibilities are still 
greater, for when labor is used the display 
can mention the different trade unions em- 
ployed, number of men employed, examples 
of materials used and quantity required. 
This type of display will build goodwill for 
the store and promote more sales. The 
chances are 99 to 1 the families of those 
employed will patronize your store and be- 
come permanent customers which in turn re- 
sults in more sales and business for your 
store. 

Don’t you think the idea, should it afford 
itself in your store, would be worth while 
trying? Where you have merchandising dis- 
plays on either side of your “Goodwill Dis- 
plays,” don’t you think the chances for 
greater results and success are in your 
favor? 

I should like to hear from displaymen who 
can vision the possibilities of this type of 
display and when they have installed same 
would like to know the results obtained, 
kind of display used, and if possible a photo- 
graph of the display. 





South Bend Display Club's 
Second Annual Banquet 


What will perhaps prove one of the really 
important 1935 display events will be that of 
the second annual banquet of the Northern 
Indiana Display Men’s Association, held at 
South Bend, February 26, with John E. 
Styles, I. A. D. M. Indiana state president, 
acting as official host and_ toastmaster. 
George W. Westerman, president of the I. 
A. D. M.; Hon. George W. Freyermuth, 
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sate mayor, city of South Bend; J. Duncan Wil- r 

vee liams, I. A. D. M. executive secretary; Dan 

ai Ganger, president, South Bend Display Club; 

‘ust Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co., 

the and Robert O. Johnson, president of the 

aie Chicago Display Club, were the speakers of 

ice the evening. A number of other out-of-town y 7? got 
pi displaymen were present, among whom were es Ss 

— Dick Peterson, secretary, Chicago Display With Al C KLI Pag me 

ues Club; Clarence Prieve, W. W. Yeager, E. J. /, 7 co ab ee ; 
rs Berg, Arnold Abrams, all from Chicago. e § 

heise The total attendance exceeded eighty. Fe 

till Arrangements for the banquet meeting any 

ae were begun two months before, and every a 


io detail clicked with clock-like precision. Am- 
hes ple publicity had been given and the success 
ol. of the event was foreshadowed by develop- 
ments and indications ten days previous. A 



























































“ considerably larger delegation had definitely > ae . 
a planned to drive down from Chicago, but = 
“a many were deterred by the heavy snow \o 
nl storm which started the night before and 
sae continued without abating all the next day, 
virtually stopping motor traffic in and near 
rd Chicago. ICKLIN Dual Corners are just the thing for every 
ie A delightful feature of the banquet meet- ———— sign and display man. Frame after 
: pi Raat TN of s of them—can now be made in less 
is- ing was a floor show by a local academy of than half the time. SPEED is what you want—and 
ia acrobatics and tap dancing, comprising local Fo Be sah aig sy Be een i Rey Xermage voy on 
‘or young women students. The floor show was steel polinensenysn dP drive ne eal. ite anientiog eee 
ae so professional in all respects as to avoid tis ioe re ae = Micklin 
entirely the usual “home talent” ear-marks sad Midiie Single 7 trot 8 — cuniataen anaes and 
a of home-talent performers. One little lady, ba ae, —— Corners TODAY. a, gp 
of 4/2 years of age, dressed in grown-up cos- Micklin itentactecing Giameamn, Gaede Nebr., U. S. A 
sine tume, sang songs and otherwise performed 
- so perfectly as to completely captivate the Free sample mailed upon request. 
ta entire assembly. 
The significant feature of this meeting *MICKLIN CORNERS MAKE THE FRAME” 
was that it marked definitely the recognition 
of respect for and cooperation with the local 
display organization by the South Bend Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association. This recogni- 
tion and respect from the merchants had 
ly been earned by the South Bend displaymen Wi XN D 0 WS 
of after more than a year of effort among lead- 
rm ing displaymen to “get together” and com- Should Be 
at plete a smooth-running local club that could 
E. function. Both Mayor Freyermuth and Earl An 
1t, Reeder, secretary, South Bend Retail Mer- 
or, chants’ Association, were quite specific in INVITATION 
1. pointing out the progress the local club had 
h, ’ made during its breaking-in period, and 


When you stress your merchandise or 
service to the public in your show win- 
dows, you want the prospective customers 
to feel that you have extended an open in- 


both promised the fullest cooperation to the 
display association from the city and from 
the retail merchants in the future. i 





Unstinted praise | was accorded John E. vitation to come in and look things over. 
Styles on all png sy the — efforts There are several important features in 
he had made in the face of discouraging in- decoration of display windows . . . but 
difference and handicaps met in his earlier none more important than valances. 
efforts to effect a cohesive local club. Styles Windowphanie valances have everything 
in turn gave due credit to those other local good valances should have, but for less 
displaymen who had stood by him and who money. MODERN DISPLAY MASKS 
helped in all ways during this trying period. Windowphanie for valances can be used ee an ae er i re 
He expressed, particularly, appreciation for to make original and attractive patterns. hardened: iadeabibed oa Sights Gecuaned eeeeae. 
the counsel, advice, assistance and encour- There are designs suitable for every type Assorted color combinations. 
agement extended by the I. A. D. M. office of store. No breakage, tearing, or dust Silver or Gold trimming on White Face, Gold on 
8 - Paes , 2 Ivory Face, Black or Blue on Silver Face, Gold or 


and administrative officers during the form- accumulation. It is easy to apply. It is Black on Copper Face, Grey on Black Face, Silver 























; : P also easy to write for your catalogue on Blue Face. Size, 9” high. 

ative period of the South Bend club. and samples. OG 25661. e542) aca seseeasdee "$15.00 dozen pieces 
wai D. W. MALZ ALEXANDER BACKER CO. 
lowa-Nebraska Association 11 E. 14th St. New York, N. Y. 258 Fifth Avenue New York 
ies Sh. eR 

To Meet At Omaha 

The Iowa-Nebraska Display Men’s Asso- S. &H. HESSENBERG, Inc. MODERN DISPLAYS DEMAND 
ciation will hold its 1935 convention at the Selling Agents and Converters = 
Paxton hotel, Omaha, September 29 and 30. COTTON FABRICS DIE-CUT LETTERS 
Organized effort will be made to bring to- RAYON FABRICS e@ FELT e CORK e PAPER e 
gether a record-breaking attendance, and Fer Disshay Samples on case Lec ry; Sa 
towards this end an exceptionally fine pro- oes q FELT LETTER STUDIOS, MFRS. 
gram is being arranged. 74 Franklin St. New York, N. Y. 538 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Windowphanie Valances Popular 
With Retailers 

When the so-called depression was in 
toddling clothes many manufacturers looked 
for new products that would fit the mood 
and purse of the times; others sought to find 
new merchandising ideas for old products, 
opening up untapped sources of sales. 

The Windowphanie Company, New York 
City, chose the latter course, and the suc- 
cess of their efforts is something that will 
be of interest to all displaymen. Window- 
phanie is a product that has been known for 
years; a thin translucent material that is 
used on windows in private homes, churches, 
and institutions. Applied to plain glass, 
Windowphanie produces striking stained 
glass or art glass effects. 

These usual outlets were absorbing Win- 
dowphanie with comfortable regularity until 
the clouds gathered over the market and 
drove a healthy portion of our purchasing 
power to cover. D. W. Malz, the proprietor 
of the Windowphanie Company realized 
that one idea was better than a thousand 
conferences. He went into a huddle with 
himself and came up with a natural 
Windowphanie for valances. 

Windowphanie for valances was an infant 
of adversity that has grown since into a 
healthy youngster of prosperity. The idea 
was there all the time. Necessity brought 
it out. Windowphanie being a material ap- 
plied to glass, all that was necessary was 
to develop designs appropriate for valances. 

Aside from the wide variety of attractive 
valance designs, Windowphanie has other 
features that merit consideration. The mate- 
rial is 18 inches wide, an ideal width for val- 
ance requirements. The patterns in all de- 
signs repeat at regular intervals, making 
Windowphanie readily adaptable to any size 
store front. Unique and original arrange- 
ments can be achieved with a pair of scis- 
sors and a little originality. Designs are 
available in colors as well as leaded or 
frosted glass effects. 

The illustrations show how Windowphanie 
has been used to create striking and effec- 
tive valances, in harmony with different 
types of merchandise. 
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New York School of Display 
Offers Practical Course 


The widespread and increasing interest in 
display as a profession is being demon- 
strated by the success of the New York 
School of Display, organized about a year 
ago by Mrs. Polly Pettit, display manager 
of Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, New York 
jewelers. The school was organized orig- 
inally in response to requests from a con- 
siderable number of young men and women 
for instruction in this subject, there being 
no school in New York offering a complete 
course in display. 


Mrs. Pettit has lectured from time to time 
during the past two years at the New York 
School of Interior Decoration. Her lectures 
there gave these students an insight into the 
possibilities of adapting their knowledge of 
decorating to the display of merchandise 
for sale. Though thoroughly illuminating, 
these lectures could not, for lack of time, 
instruct the students in the fundamental 
principles of display, nor prepare them for 
practical work, but the enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the lectures persuaded Mrs. Pettit 
that a school devoted entirely to display 
would meet a definite need. 


Mrs. Pettit’s own experience in display 
has been unique. She was one of the first 
women in New York to enter this field some 
eight years ago as display manager for the 
Gorham Company, continuing in that capac- 
ity for Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, where 
her displays are attracting widespread atten- 
tion and comment. Mrs. Pettit was the first 
woman member of the I. A. D. M. in the 
metropolitan district, serving also as a vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Displaymen’s 
Club. 


Out of her own practical experience, Mrs. 
Pettit has evolved certain definite principles 
of display which form the basis of her 
course and which may be applied to any and 
all types of merchandise. Mrs. Pettit be- 
lieves that display ideas should come di- 
rectly from a knowledge of the merchandise 
itself and that displays, so developed, will 








:+Showing interesting applications of Windowphanie Valances— 
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have logical selling arguments and not be 
“trick” windows with only a superficial ap- 
peal. The displayman must know what par- 
ticular sort of people he must appeal to and 
know how best he can accomplish this. Mrs. 
Pettit considers windows as “merchandise 
pictures” and believes that they must be ar- 
ranged with the same attention to beauty 
and harmony as is needed in painting a pic- 
ture. She urges her students to be original 
and daring in the execution of their displays, 
tor only thereby can they develop an indi- 
vidual technique which will distinguish their 
work. 


In order to give the students the benefit 
of other points of view, other displaymen 
representing various phases of the business 
speak from time to time throughout the 
course. Richard Wallace of B. Altman, 
William B. Okie, Jr., of the Marcus Com- 
pany, Jerome Walter formerly with Gimbel 
Brothers, Hans Ihle of Franklin Simon, 
3enno de Terry of W. & J. Sloane, E. Ar- 
kow formerly of Oppenheim Collins, Miss 
Hortense Case of Mary-Elizabeth Restau- 
rant, and Miss Marion Lowndes of F. A. O. 
Schwartz have all spoken on various aspects 
of retail store display. Albert Bliss and 
Jacques Boulard have told of the problems 
of display construction work, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Blanton has lectured on color in dis- 
play. The class is taken each term to the 
Electrical Institute and shown the practical 
aspects of window dighting. 


Students are encouraged to work on prac- 
tical problems at once with the opportunity 
of submitting display ideas to various trade 
publications. By arrangement with the 
store owners in Rockefeller Center, ad- 
vanced students are permitted to do actual 
display work in these shops. 


The school, beginning modestly in Janu- 
ary, 1934, with twelve students, has grown 
to such proportions as to justify removal 
last fall to very pleasant offices on the fif- 
ieenth floor of the R.C.A. building, Rocke- 
feller Center, overlooking the much-publi- 
cized Gardens of the Nations. 

The classroom of the school contains two 
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PRIZE-WINNING WINDOWS 
ARE NOW CREATED 


By DISPLAY MANAGERS 


with MAHARAM'S Complete Line 
of DISPLAY FABRICS and ACCESSORIES! 


DISPLAY FABRICS 
DISPLAY PAPERS 
LEATHERETTES, ETC. 
ACCESSORIES 
MOULDINGS 
NOVELTIES 


Distributors For 


FLEXTON, TRATON, VELTON, CELLO- 
VELTON, CELLO-TRATON, JUMBO 
CORRUGATED, GLASSINE, COLORDEX, 
COROBUFF, etc. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES NOW! 


MAHARAM 
FABRIC CORP. 


107 W. 48th, N. Y. 6 E. Lake, Chicago 
Boston - - St. Louis - - Detroit 





average-sized “model windows” in which the 
students may work with real merchandise 
before attempting actual shop windows. 
There are also miniature windows for more 
timid souls. Here with tiny merchandise the 
students can compose window arrangements. 


Students have come from varied sources— 
girls out of high school and art school, men 
who have been engineers, architects and 
decorators, some already in the display bus- 
iness or holding some other kind of position 
il a store—wanting to increase their useful- 
ness to their employers, all with artistic in- 
clinations, a facility for working with their 
hands to create three dimensional pictures, 
all eager, interested and enthusiastic to 
learn the practical application of their vari- 
ous talents to the intelligent display of mer- 
chandise. Many of them have gone forth 
to interesting jobs with such concerns as 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Wm. 
Knabe & Co., Baldwin Piano Company, 
Woodward & Baldwin—Cotton Merchants, 
Pioneer Suspender Company, Singer Sewing 
Machine Company. 


Mrs. Pettit believes that the need for im- 
provement of shop windows all over the 
country is so considerable that there is 
ample opportunity for both men and women 
of talent in this field. Mrs. Pettit’s primary 
concern is building up a_ recognition for 
display as a distinct profession. As W. L. 
Stensgaard says, “It is manifestly one of 
the three primary forces in selling of which 
the other two are personal salesmanship and 
advertising, and as such it deserves recog- 
nition beyond a doubt.” Not so many years 
ago advertising had to justify itself, now it 
is so well established as to be above ques- 
tion one of the largest industries in the 
country. The New York School of Display 
is dedicated to the training of men and 
women who will add to the prestige of the 
display profession itself, who will improve 
the appearance of business sections all over 
the country and increase store sales thereby. 
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THERE'S AN OPEN ROAD 
TO DISPLAY SUCCESS 


[Continued from page 11] 


sound, aggressive window display tactics to 
the entire store interior. Second, you are 
going to “sell” your superior and if neces- 
sary the president of the firm on the idea 
and if you can’t get carte blanche to tackle 
the entire store, you will at least get con- 
sent to try out the plan on certain depart- 
ments and gradually extend your scope. 
Third, you are not going to attempt to do 
it all personally because that would be im- 
possible. But you are going to show every 
key employee in every department just how 
it should be done and then get their interest 
so aroused that they will do it. In other 
words you are going to be a “school teacher” 
on selling display. And a good executive 
is nothing more nor less than a glorified 
school teacher. He teaches, inspires, checks 
and rechecks, and keeps everlastingly after 
his pupils. That will be your job, and it 
will never end. But it will if you go after 
it right, build up your store’s business and 
win for yourself a recognition which can 
only result in your stepping into the upper 
brackets of income. 


This work is actually being done in many 
stores, but, strange to say, not by display- 
men. Other men in the store are being 
placed in the job, sometimes outsiders are 
hired. Yet it is the most natural kind of 
work for a broad-gauged, intelligent display- 
man. Without any great ado you can trans- 
form the store into a better “selling store,” 
a place where customers buy easier and 
quicker because merchandise is featured in- 
stead of jumbled, where a higher percentage 
of non-buying customers become buyers. 


It means more work for you but greater 
rewards if you really want them. Because 
instead of resting your case on such a flimsy 
foundation as this: “I think that window is 
pulling because it is stopping a lot of peo- 
ple,” you can insure their buying after they 
come into the department. And _ nothing 
counts but a completed transaction. Every 
function in department stores outside of 
building the number of completed transac- 
tions comes under “expense.” 


Window display today is an expense item, 
which is why display managers draw medi- 
ocre salaries. By adopting this program and 
putting it into effect with energy and enthu- 
siasm, you become a “producer.” And “pro- 
ducers” not only draw more money because 
they produce sales, but also because they are 
hard to replace. 





Lecture on Photography By Sarra 
At Chicago Display Club 

The Chicago Display Club held its first 
meeting of the year under the direction of 
Robert C. Johnson, the newly elected presi- 
dent, and associate officers, Monday night, 
February 4, at the Hotel Sherman. All 1934 
officers of the club were on hand, having 
taken committee assignments under Presi- 
dent Johnson in order that their experience 
during the past year might be useful in fur- 
thering the successful operation of the Chi- 
cago club. There were about eighty inter- 
ested displaymen promptly on hand at open- 
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A NEW MOTION UNIT FOR 
DISPLAYS THAT CARRIES ITS 
OWN POWER PLANT.... 


THE FRANC-LIN 
MOTION DISPLAY UNIT 


No outside wiring. Displays placed 
wherever desired. 

Operates 400 to 600 hours on one dry 
cell bell battery. Battery easily re- 
placed at electrical stores. 

No complicated mechanism. Easily 
attached to almost any interior or 
window display. 

A necessary piece of display equip- 
ment to produce motion. 


Manufactured by the 


FRANCIS-LINCOLN COMPANY 


222 Market St. Newark, N. J. 
Established 1921 
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ing time, including eight or ten visitors from 
out of town. 

After a brief but appreciative acknowl- 
edgment, Johnson announced the program 
for the evening and introduced the “sur- 
prise” speaker, Valentine Sarra, Sarra, Inc., 
professional photographer extraordinary, 
whose workmanship was attested by about 
100 large-size pictures of varying subjects 
involving unusual technique and consum- 
mate artistry. Sarra’s talk was devoted to 
interesting analysis and comment regarding 
the purpose and use of the different subject 
pictures, interspersed here and there with 
more interesting accounts of personalities 
of the individual celebrities being photo- 
graphed, or of the models used, or the tech- 
nique employed. Many questions were asked 
which brought out interesting answers and 
inspired still more questions. A single pic- 
ture among those displayed was disclosed 
to have brought a fee of $1,500. Others all 
the way down to $150 per shot, which gave 
the displaymen a fair appraisal of the sort 
of professional artist Sarra was, and per- 
haps some silent but intensive wishing for a 
more profound and working knowledge of 
his system that might perhaps be stimulat- 
ing to present dwarfed salaries in the dis- 
play profession. 

After this interesting talk, President 
Johnson made some interesting announce- 
ments concerning the next two meetings. 
The March meeting, aside from regular 
business matters will terminate with a 
“White Elephant Auction Sale.” There will 
be a door prize alone worth $20, which will 
go to some lucky member who manages to 
get in the meeting room promptly before 
8:15 p. m. Late arrivals will not share in 
the chance at this prize. Every member must 
bring some item worth 25 cents or more, so 
wrapped as to give no idea of the article in 
the package. About $80 worth of extra 
prizes have been donated by firms. Some of 
these range in value from $3 to $15 each. 
All articles will start at 25 cents with the 
sky the limit. All proceeds will go into the 
Chicago club treasury. Members are al- 
ready saving up for the event. 

The entire body adjourned to the Costa 
Rican Coffee Shop four blocks away where 
they were served free fine Costa Rican cof- 
fee by girls in native costumes, while being 
entertained by South American music and 
singing, and by a four-reel movie of South 
American life, customs, cities, people, in- 
dustries and things. The girls were pretty, 
the coffee was good, the host genial and so 
nobody went home until late and everybody 
is still talking about the good time had.— 
Reported by Dick Peterson, secretary. 





RELATION OF LIGHTING 
TO MERCHANDISING 
[Continued from page 5] 


studded ceilings, together with considerable 
localized lighting, including disp!ay cases. 
Where there are fountains and lunch rooms, 
special decorative and booth lighting is pro- 
vided. The value of well-lighted show win- 
dow display is fully recognized and full 
advantage taken of their sales-producing 
features. 

Grocery stores and meat markets gener- 
ally employ lighting of medium intensity 
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and a limited amount of display lighting. 
Show windows are not, as a rule, utilized 
to full advantage. An exception may be 
made in this regard, however, in some of 
the chain stores as syndicates are recogniz- 
ing the value of show window display and 
are making more extensive use of this form 
of display. 

The value of show window display as an 
advertising medium has long been recog- 
nized by all merchants and it is generally 
conceded to be worth from three to four 
times as much as any other form of pub- 
licity in the production of sales. It is, 
therefore, a matter of much concern to any 
store that show windows of ample size with 
illumination of proper .character and_ in- 
tensity be provided. 

The correct illumination of show win- 
dows calls for very careful designing in the 
size and location of units, as well as the 
character and the type of reflectors em- 
ployed. It is also of extreme importance 
chat in case of corner windows or returns 
in entrances to provide screening as_ re- 
quired to mask the glare from exposed 
lighting sources. 

Show windows offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of a great deal of 
ingenuity in the arrangement of special 
lighting features and the employment of 
color and spotlighting. Provision should be 
made for the accommodation of such facili- 
ties. 

While the foregoing gives a general res- 
ume of what may be considered good prac- 
tice, there are many opportunities for the 
employment of special lighting features of 
a modernistic and flamboyant type, which 
have come into vogue during recent years 
and in which the specialty shops have been 
the leading exponents. 

Some of the larger department stores 
have also adopted this special mode of 
lighting for certain departments and many 
of them are employing this type oi lighting 
in branch and suburban stores exclusively. 

This type of lighting is an essential ele- 
ment in modernistic architecture and deco- 
ration. However, as more or less screen- 
ing and the use of indirect sources are re- 
quired, it is not an efficient method of 
lighting. 

Under the economic conditions prevailing 
in the merchandising, it is rather difficult to 
forecast the trend in the further expansion 
of this highly accentuated mode of store 
architecture and illumination. 

It is the general belief, however, that a 
very pronounced transformation is now tak- 
ing place in retail merchandising and dis- 
tribution and one of the dominating factors 
will be a reduction in the cost of this dis- 
tribution. 

It naturally follows, therefore, that illumi- 
nation must be brought to the utmost in effi- 
ciency and effectiveness and to accomplish 
this essential it may become necessary for 
a radical departure from some of the ac- 
cepted modes and the adoption oi improved 
and more efficient means, when and if avail- 
able. 

Therefore, there is presented to the engi- 
neering and illuminating industries an op- 
portunity of enormous potentialities for fur- 
ther accomplishment in the science and art 
of illumination. 

[To be concluded in April issue] 
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A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5041 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
KLING-TITE Automatic Tackers 
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THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 WEST ADAMS STREET 


Correspondence Instruction 




















W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


MERCHANDISE MART 


Window Display Producers and Counsellors 






SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. | 


327 W. VAN BUREN ST. 
Display Decorations and Materials 
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DECORATIVE PLANT CO., INC. 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Our newly decorated showroom offers you 
many novel and unusual display ideas, 












MILEO’S NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 


Will either sit or stand—Flexible Arms and Hands 
which can be used in any position desired. 


MILEO—44 EAST 8TH STREET, NEW YORK 



























T. C. PALMENBERG, Inc. 


Most Complete Selection of Display 
Fixtures, Forms and Mannequins 


500 SEVENTH AVE., 37TH ST. 
T. C. Palmenberg R. C. Quensell 





















EINSON-FREEMAN CO., Inc. 


Lithographed Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 
STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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RICH SETTINGS 


Speak Louder Than Words! 


NO OTHER practical display-build- 
ing material brings out the quality 
of fine merchandise like Bakelite 
Materials. Their smooth lustrous 
surface and clear lasting colors give 
displayers a note of richness that 
actually emphasizes the beauty of 
the product itself! 

The two exhibits illustrated on 
this page are excellent examples 


of the distinctiveness that can be 
gained in silverware displayers by 
using simple bases of lustrous 
black Bakelite Laminated. For 
countless other product displays... 
from shoes to cosmetics, from groc- 
eries to handkerchiefs... designers 
and display builders today find that 
Bakelite Molded and Bakelite Lam- 


inated are both convenient and eco- 


Gadroon 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin 


BAK 

















nomical in achieving rich effects. 
Bakelite Materials are available 
in a wide range of handsome colors. 
They offer merchandisers longer 
display life with less frequent re- 
placement, because they success- 
fully survive exposure and repeated 
handling. Even after months of 
service, wiping with a damp cloth 
restores all their original lustre. 
We would be glad to cooperate 
with you on display problems and 
to mail copies of our illustrated 
booklets 35M,“Bakelite Molded” 
and 35L,“Bakelite Laminated”. 


* 


Photos show International Silver display- 
ers by Fischer Exhibits, Inc., N. Y. Both 
bases are of lustrous black Bakelite Lami- 
nated. In the Gadroon display,center panel 
also is made of this smart durable material. 


43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


LITE 


REGISTERED ad w. 8 PAT, OFF 
“The registered trade morks shown above distinguish moterials numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited quantity W symbolizes the infinity 
monutactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the copitol “8” is the Coco number of present ond future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products” 
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DISPLAY 
SERVICE 


DIRECTORY 
A GUIDE FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 











BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico 
St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 
offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 














CINCINNATI 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATIONS FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 








CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 
519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 














KANSAS CITY—National Displays Co., 3025% Troost Ave. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as 
Trenton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“‘merchandised”’ 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet, “Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW JERSEY—New Jersey Window Display Service, Inc.. 
Orange, N. J. A reliable and modern window display service, 
offering the finest type of window display installations through- 
out the state. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd.. Window Display 
and Service Deprortment. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge. 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania. New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 
list of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 











CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street, Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON W. VA.—Union Bank Bldg. CHARLESTON, W. 
Va.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co. A 
modern service that satisfies its clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 


personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn, vice-president and sales 
manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main 
Street. Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display 
play service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 
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DISPLAY WORLD'S April Cover reproduces a America's Changing Displays — "Yard "AMERICA IS GOING FORWARD IN 
smart formal display presentation by Richard A. Goods" DISPLAYS. THE PROFESSION ' HAS 
Staines, Display Director, the Vandever Dry Goods AWAKENED AND ITS MEMBERS HAVE 
Company, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. Creating a Demand for Merchan- BECOME ARTISTS AND CREATORS. WE 

A display background of this type can be used Pe see ARR Pe By L. E. Summerton NO LONGER LOOK TO EUROPE FOR 
for most any type merchandise. Many smart GUIDANCE. WE HAVE BECOME THE 
background changes and atmospheric effects can The Emerging Designer............ LEADERS AND HAVE, THROUGH OUR 
be introduced by means of cut-out or decorative = ............... By Richard L. Bach ADVANCEMENT, INJECTED A NEW STIM- 
designs placed in the illuminated frosted-glass ULUS INTO THE VEINS OF AMERICAN 
unit. The formal setting is done in black and BUSINESS."—W. GILBERT BROWN, PHIL- 


white with silver moulding as trim. ADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
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THIS DISPL? 


A SPRING BACKGROUND FOR 
DISPLAYING BATHING ACCES- 
SORIES, STRAW HATS, ETC. 


A roll each of sky blue and dark blue Flexton 
and 16 decorative silver paper rings produce 
this attractive, colorful background, ideal 
for displaying spring and summer merchan- 
dise. The same set in red, white and blue 
Flexton is just the thing for Decoration Day. 
The background measures 9’ 3” wide by 6’ 
high and may be extended or contracted as 
desired. Boxboard braces are cut from the 
boxes in which Flexton is shipped. No nails 
or fasteners are required. Assembling and 
dismantling are only a matter of minutes. 
Attractive floor coverings for window dis- 
plays, such as this, and for shelves and show 





; fror ] i 
Flexton, Traton and Velton are the three most versatile display materials ever offered. — wired be made rom Velton, furnished 
Write for free detailed plans and specifications covering the above display — we'll in 2 weights and in rolls of 180 sq. ft. each. 
include the name of the nearest jobber who stocks these materials. Detailed plans free, upon request. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. +++240 Decatur St, Sandusky, Ok: 
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National Immortal 
GRASS MATS 


will make you 
PROUD of your 
TRIMS 


Recognized for years as unsurpassed 
at any price—yet priced so _ low. 
Guaranteed to be the finest, longest 
lived, best looking obtainable. The 
natural grass color dye is non-stain- 
ing and will not come off. The vel- 
vety lustre lasts and the grass cannot 
rot. Price per square foot, 17c If not 
thoroughly satisfied that it is the 
finest grass made, return it to us at 
our expense and have your money 
refunded. 


Write Today for Free Sample 
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Expert Redyeing and Renovating 
of Old Grass 


xk k * 
National Wreath & Supply Co. 


2241 Fulton Road Cleveland, Ohio 


ROGRESSIVE sign and display men everywhere are 
P solving their frame making problems with Micklin 

Dual Corners. You, too, can make true, rigid, right 
angle joints in less than half the time. Just insert ends 
of lumber into the strong metal corners (patented by 
Micklin) and—drive the nails! No mitering or mortis- 
ing! The most inexperienced help can use them! Use t 
Micklin Single Corners to repair saggy and wobbly 
frames, shelves, tables, etc. Try Micklin Corners TO- 
DAY! Then you be the judge! If your display jobber 
can’t supply you, write Micklin Manufacturing Company, 
Dep’t. 24, Omaha, Nebraska, U. S. A. Please give us 
‘obber’s name and address. 


Free sample mailed upon request SCHOOL” DISPLAY 


Splendid opportunities are open for those trained in 

Window and Store Display. Intensive training 

courses in the elements of successful display, under 

the personal direction of Mrs. Polly Pettit, display 

manager of Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc., and 

other New York display managers. 

St ACTUAL Write for Folder D 

a SIZE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 
_— R. C. A. Bldg., 1250 6th Ave. New York City 
Course starting April 29th 




















“MICKLIN CORNERS MAKE THE FRAME! 
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America’s Changing Displays 
“White Goods” 


America’s Displays are Changing! The 
displayman or the merchant or the advertis- 
ing man need but glance at the displays re 
produced with this presentation to appreciate 
the change that is being made in window 
merchandising. And the change that will be 
noted in these displays is just as applicable 
to other lines of goods. If you cannot appre- 
ciate this change in displays, compare your 
displays of “white goods” with the displays 
appearing with this article; how do they stack 
up? Are your displays merchandised in a 
modern manner, or are your displays remi- 


A DISPLAY WORLD PRESENTATION 


—The window photographs reproduced 
with this article are presented through 
the courtesy of Cannon Mills, Inc.— 


—Reproduced below is a tremendously 


effective “Cannon Towel” display of 

beach towels. The background consists 

of actual merchandise arranged in a very 

effective manner. The display was cre- 

ated by S. Blum, Bloomingdale's, New 
York City— 


niscent of the decorative figure and fluffed 
towel and sheet era. If your white goods dis- 
plays reproduce decorative windmills or ig- 
loos or gardens or run to the other extreme 
of fluffed tee stand drapes of towels or eneven 
stacks of sheets and pillow cases you may 
well know that your displays aren’t keeping 
up, and that modern American display mer- 
chandising has advanced without including 
your store in the procession. 

Window merchandising of today consists of 
presentations where it is the merchandise and 
the merchandise alone that is featured. When 








